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Our Watch Tower. 





THROUGH THE STAGE DOOR. 


UR valued contributor, Mr. T. Edgar Pemberton, suggested 

in his article last month on ‘‘ Professional Amateurs ”’ some 
points to which it may not be amiss for a few minutes to return. 
Mr. Pemberton, whose exceptionally wide experience of matters 
theatrical in the provinces is well known, has arrived at the con- 
clusion that a great deal of mischief is being done tv the drama 
in the country by the unknown actors and actresses who play the 
parts in popular London successes on tour, and who “ under- 


stand little or nothing about dramatic art, but who are just clever 


enough to give a fair imitation of the original production.” In 
place of these incompetents, Mr. Pemberton would like to see 
“those accomplished artists who are, as the advertisements in 
the theatrical papers tell one, lacking engagements,” and the 
wish is natural enough, if a trifle difficult of realisation. 

For, even if we admit Mr. Pemberton’s criticism as applying 
to touring companies generally—which is going rather far—it is 
necessary to consider very carefully the conditions under which 
touring of the ordinary kind is even remotely possible. With 
the exception of the few great cities, in which the inferior class 
of company rarely succeeds in obtaining dates, there are not 
many provincial towns from which a large amount of receipts can 
be confidently expected; and this is the kind of hard fact which 
managers, who work after all with some idea of profit and not 
exclusively for art, are obliged to recognize when engaged in the 
compilation of their salary lists. How many practised London 
hands, who fulfil the two conditions of being accomplished actors 
and members of the ranks of the unemployed, are willing to take 
the paltry salaries which are all that the smaller managers are 
able to afford? Or, to go further, how many really first-class 
leading ladies and jeunes premiers are to be found, even with a 
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liberal outlay? Touring managers have scarcely any option in 
the matter. They must take the best they can get, at a price, 
and it is instructive to consider that many of them who travel 
with just the sort of “just clever enough” companies as Mr. 
Pemberton objects to, and who thoroughly understand what can 
and what can not be done in the country, are among the most 
prosperous of their class. Sometimes, no doubt, the public are not 
attracted by the performances of companies of this kind; but it 
must not be forgotten that recent years, and even months, will 
afford us instances in which London successes, played by carefully- 
selected and perfectly competent actors and actresses, have 
altogether failed to hit the taste of the provincial public, and have 
made as complete shipwreck as if the crew had consisted entirely 
of mere “ professional amateurs.” ‘ 

It is pretty generally understood that the times are not very 
good at present for the drama in general in the country—for the 
matter of that, times are not particularly good anywhere for any 
businesses which live on the surplus money of the public—but it 
szems hardly fair to lay all the blame on the “ professional 
amateur.” Things have been overdone in the provinces ; there 
is no sort of doubt about that. In many places which could, and 
did, well support one theatre, a second has been started, with the 
result that one prosperous manager is now represented by two 
disappointed and, generally, impecunious successors. Many other 
places, in which there really is not money enough to keep a 
theatre going twice a week, are tried by somebody every night. 
Even in the great cities the system of autumnal tours by complete 
London companies of the first class has a most adverse effect on 


general business. When a city has had visits from Mr. Irving, 


Mr. Hare, Mr. Alexander, Mr. Tree, Mr. Wyndham, Mr. D’Oyly 
Carte, the Carl Rosa Opera Company, and the ubiquitous Mr. 
George Edwardes (to mention only a few names), and has also 
poured a small fortune into the box-office at pantomime time, 
what sort of chance can there be during the rest of the year for 
any travelling manager with heavy expenses to be defrayed 
whether or no? Or, to take another case, consider how encou- 
raging the Thursday matinées of first-class London companies 
must be to the touring companies who visit Brighton. It may 
be granted that it is most desirable that nothing should be sent 
into the country without the accomplished unemployed—suppos- 
ing there to be enough of them to go round—but it may be feared 
that there is not available money enough going about to pay them 
the salaries they possibly deserve. 

But there is yet another side to this ‘‘ professional amateur ” 
question, a side which has received a good deal of consideration 
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in a number of letters which have recently appeared in the Era, 
and on which we may briefly look in this place. Mr. William 
Farren, jun., commenting on Mr. Tree’s speech at the Actors’ 
Benevolent Fund dinner, began by asking why old actors and 
actresses should be unable to lay by some provision for their 
declining years, and why it is that ‘‘ men and women who have 
learnt their business, who are capable and desirous of being hard- 
working, find their occupation gone, and their children in want,” 
and answers his own question by laying the whole blame on the 
shoulders of the “‘ raw novice.” 

That there should be so many unemployed actors and actresses 
—of varying degrees of ability, it must be remembered—is un- 
doubtedly a sad matter, and one not to be lightly treated, or 
made the subject of a jest. But it must be remembered that 
exactly the same state of things exists in every business and pro- 
fession in the country. Everything is overcrowded, and the eager, 
resolute young men and women, thoroughly up to date and 
abreast of the latest ideas, everywhere jostle from their seats 
such of the older competitors whose powers, perhaps, are failing, 
or who, possibly, are unable to adapt themselves to new condi- 
tions and new methods. The middle-aged barrister, doctor, 
architect, author, painter—anything you please—feels the pinch 
of this competition, and has to fight hard, and even fiercely, for 
his place. Why should the dramatic profession hope for 
immunity from the common lot ? 

It seems to* be thought by some of those who followed Mr 
Farren—and even by Mr. Farren himself—that if the ‘‘ novice,” 
the ‘‘ amateur,” could be kept out of the profession, all would go 
well, and all the unemployed would find remunerative work. 
But how is it possible to keep him out? If the race of actors is 
to continue in the land it must necessarily continually be recruited 
from outside, and recruits are naturally and inevitably beginners. 
One can appreciate the feelings of the pantomimist who complained 
to Dickens: ‘‘ I have played Harlequin, Mr. Dickens, for thirty 
years, and now I am superseded by a mere boy!”’ But one cannot 
credit him with much common-sense. 

The stage door always stands open, and you cannot prevent 
ambitious youth from passing through—nor would it be desirable 
to do so, even if yon could. A beginning must be made somewhere, 
and if it were possible to have some sort of apprenticeship or 
qualifying examination for the stage, that would not prevent 
the ranks of the profession from being constantly overcrowded 
Examinations, and strict ones too, for the bar or for medical 
degrees do not materially keep down the oncoming crowd of 
aspirants. Artists and musicians are turned out in countless 
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numbers by schools and colleges every year. And if these 
professions, which demand a long and expensive course of study 
before a start can be made in them, are overstocked, how can the 
actor, who needs no long course of technical study before he 
starts his work, and who, to all intents and purposes, must learn 
his business on the stage itself, hope to escape the fiercest and 
most relentless competition ? 

One of Mr. Farren’s adherents showed clearly what is in some 
people’s mirds on this question, when he said ‘‘ were the whole 
of the profession to join the Actors’ Association, there could be 
no amateurs, for they are excluded from the ranks of the Association 
by the regulations for the nomination of new members.” This 
gentleman apparently wishes for the application to the stage of 
the most reactionary and restrictive measures of the ‘‘ new’”’ trades 
unions, and would like to see all would-be beginners strictly 
boycotted, picketed, and otherwise maltreated. Furthermore, 
it is clear that he did not notice the absolute ‘‘ no thoroughfare ”’ 
into which the adoption of his plan would lead. Put it in this 
way—‘‘all actors shall be members of the Actors’ Association ; 
nobody who is not an actor can be a member of the Association ; 
an amateur is not an actor, consequently no amateur can become 
a member cof the Association ; therefore, nobody can from this 
date be elected to the Association, and it will accordingly come to 
an end—tontine fashion—as the existing members die off.” All 
of which, as our friend Euclid says, is absurd. No; the stage 
door is open and will remain so. The principles of free trade, 
which govern all other professions, will continue to govern the 
drama also; and in an over-crowded world, such as that which 
civilization has made for us, the stage cannot reasonably be 
expected to supply comfortably clear space for all its professors. 
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Portraits. 


MISS JESSIE BOND. 


- the history of the Gilbert and Sullivan operas at the Savoy— 

a history which, there is only too much reason to believe, has 
now come to a final close—a rather conspicuous place must be 
awarded to the delightful singer and no less delightful actress 
whose portrait accompanies these lines. Mr. Gilbert is pro- 
verbially hard to please in regard to the embodiment on the 
stage of his whimsical conceptions ; but he would probably be 
willing to admit that Miss Jessie Bond has given him as little 
trouble at rehearsals as any of her comrades. Her taste for music 
showed itself almost in her infancy, as may be gathered from 
the fact that at the mature age of eight she appeared in public 
as a pianoforte player. This was at Liverpool, where her father 
had set up in business. Finding herself in possession of a 
singing voice, she joined the choir of a Roman Catholic church 
in the place, and in her seventeenth year began to take part in 
concerts at St. George’s Hall. The result was so encouraging 
that she came to London for adequate tuition, hoping to obtain a 
' footing on the lyric stage. H.M.S. Pinafore was then on 
the point of succeeding The Sorcerer at the Opéra Comique, 
and Miss Bond had the happiness of being selected to play 
Hebe. From that time she was to have an increasingly 
assured position in London. Apart from an engagement in 
America, she was at the Savoy throughout what may 
be called its halcyon days, appearing as Phosbe in The Yeoman 
of the Guard, Madcap Margaret in Ruddigore, Tessa in 
The Gondoliers, Chinna Loofa in The Nautch Girl, and other 
characters more or less difficult to fill to the satisfaction of 
the critical. In none has she failed, her singing being 
correct and expressive, her acting artistic in the best 
sense of the word, her style piquant and refined in the 
highest degree. Her latest assumption, as everybody knows, 
is that of Nanna in His Ezcellency ; and it is as this merry and 
mischievous young lady, arrayed in a prettily fanciful costume, 
that she now appears before our readers. To repeat what we said 
of her at the time of the production, she “ sparkles through her 
little part, and generally brightens the piece by her archness and 
unflagging spirit.” 
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Che Round Cable. 


A FIRST NIGHT AUDIENCE AT THE LYCEUM. 
By ARTHUR & BECKETT. 


1 DO not suppose there is any pleasanter function than a 

premiére at the theatre which has now so long been asso- 
ciated with the name of Henry Irving. The fact that only a few 
nights since a little piece of mine, written and produced at the 
Haymarket about a quarter of a century ago, made its re- 
appearance at the Garrick, has reminded me that my experience of 
“things theatrical’’ has been long and not uneventful. I can 
recall the days when the playhouse in Wellington Street was 
scarcely as fashionable as it is at this moment. Like other 
temples of the drama, it has seen its reverses. There is one par- 
ticular “first night’ which lingers in my memory as one of 
those old-fashioned occasions when the wits of the pit and the wags 
of the gallery were wont to air their sometimes amusing and 
frequently cruel pleasantries for the delectation of the occupants 
of the stalls and private boxes. One of the principal performers 
in King Arthur was a member of the dramatis persone, and, in 
spite of the really admirable efforts of all concerned, the repre- 
sentation was “ guyed ” from the commencement of the first scene 
to the final fall of the curtain. Iwas seated near to my old friend 
Mr. Arthur Cecil, and although we had every desire to assist at a 
success we could not helplaughing. There was a malicious joker 
in the third row behind the barrier in rear of the stalls, who 
exercised his ingenuity in devising schemes for abruptly ter- 
minating the stage existence of one of the comic villains, who had 
for some reason, difficult to define, aroused the wrath, or rather 
caused the derision, of the godsin the gallery. Whenever this ill-used 
person appeared on the stage the joker to whom I have referred 
suggested a means of getting rid of him. ‘‘ Will you be so 
good as to shoot him with that pistol?’ he would say at one 
moment. ‘ Would you be so kind as to kill him with that knife?”’ 
he would request a little later ; and add in the next act, ‘‘ May I 
trouble you to throw him head foremost down that well?” 
When the comic villain was ultimately slain, this representative 
of the chorus (who was always courteous) was lavish in his 
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gratitude. ‘Thank you, sir,” he shouted; “I am _ iafinitely 
obliged to you. May I beg that you will add to the obligation 
you have conferred upon me by seeing that he is safely buried!” 
Of course this kind of thing would not be permitted now- 
a-days ; but twenty or thirty years ago it was, alas! more than 
tolerated. 

When “ Colonel” Bateman assumed the supreme command at 
the Lyceum, the theatre to some extent had lost the prestige it 
enjoyed in the days of Charles Fechter, when Miss Kate Terry 
delighted all London with her charming acting in the Duke’s Motto. 
The original of Fabian and a number of other popular French 
heroes came from the Princess’s, where he had charmed society 
with Ruy Blas with a clientele much of the character of that 
which surrounds Mr. Irving on the nights of his great productions. 
The actor who, in spite of his German name and Parisian career, 
claimed London as his birthplace and ‘‘ Mr.”’ as his proper title, was 
a friend of Charles Dickens, Wilkie Collins, and Edmund Yates. 
In those distant days John Oxenford represented The Times, 
and of the existing critics, Mr. Joseph Knight and Mr. Clement 
Scott, with one or two others, are his only surviving colleagues. 
Twenty or thirty years ago, “the play” was distinctly “‘ the 
thing,’ and the audience an entirely secondary consideration. I 
have not had time to look up the notices of the revival of Hamlet 
or the first representation of Bel Demonio, but I fancy that 
were I to make the search, my quest would not be rewarded by 
the discovery of any account of those “‘ kind friends in front ’”’ who 
are at this moment of so much interest to the general public. The 
late editor and proprietor of the World—not very long before his 
lamented death—in his series of articles signed ‘‘ Moi-Méme ”’ 
recalled some of the principal actors before the footlights. The 
Senate and the Bar, and the Great Republic of Letters delighted 
in Fechter and Kate Terry, and at a first night at the Lyceum 
were much in evidence. Their successors of to-day are still to 
be found in the old places, but the circle of intellect has widened. 
“* All London ” wishes to see Mr. Irving on a “ first night,” and 
it must tax the ingenuity of Mr. Bram Stoker, barrister-at-law 
and M.A., to find room for all who have, or believe they have, a 
right to be present at the envied premiére. To many people the 
list of the audience is nearly as important a matter as the quality 
of the play of the evening. 

Thad the good fortune to be present at the production of 
King Arthur, and can say that, deeply interesting as Mr. 
Comyns Carr’s play undoubtedly was on the night of its produc- 
tion, the sightseers were quite as remarkable as the sights seen. 
Every class of writing society was represented, and there was 
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not a person present, so far as I was able to judge, who could 
not show an honourable record. Of the unreserved seat holders 
naturally I knew but little; but if hours of waiting outside the 
doors may be taken as an earnest of a love of art, then these 
less distinguished members of the audience may be claimed as 
connoisseurs and enthusiasts. The Prince of Wales, accompanied 
by his beautiful and beloved consort, has been several times to the 
Lyceum on a first night, but the other evening was not present. 
However, H.R.H. was represented by his son, the Duke of 
York, and his daughter-in-law, the Duchess, who seemed to be 
delighted to have her father and mother, the Duke and Duchess 
of Teck, seated next to her. It was noticed that at the end of 
the play, when the representative of King Arthur was called 
upon for a speech, the occupants of the Royal box retained their 
places and applauded Mr. Irving’s graceful recognition of his 


audience’s favour to the echo. Like most of the West End ° 


theatres, the Lyceum has a “private entrance” for the 
accommodation of illustrious personages, and, consequently, the 
Dukes and the Duchesses were able to retire from the playhouse 
without being impeded by the attentions of the rest of the 
audience. 


Having spoken of the royal box, I must come to the stalls, 
and say the “flower of the flower” of London was present. 
Those who saw the gathering of statesmen, warriors, painters, 
musicians, lawyers, and men of letters found it easier to count 
the absentees than to enumerate the well-known Lyceum first- 
nighters. For the nonce, the entire audience were critics—if 
not professional, at least amateur. It would have scarcely done 
for anyone, however important his position, from a journalistic 
point of view, to air his opinions without showing deference 
to the ideas of his neighbours. The new Lord Chief Justice, 
it may be assumed, would have declared the gathering ‘‘an 
army of experts.” Who would venture to say anything about 
Sir Arthur Sullivan’s music within the hearing of such an 
eminent follower of St. Cecilia as Sir Alexander Mackenzie, 
or criticise the beautiful scenery of Mr. Hawes Craven in 
the presence of Messrs. Frank Dicksee, Boughton, Onslow 
Ford, Alfred Parsons, Abbey, and Shannon? Who would 
like to notice the rather mysterious armour of Sir Edward 
Burne Jones when Mr. Seymour Lucas and other well-read 
‘‘kernoosers” were in abundance? Mr. Fitzgerald Molloy, 
Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, and Mr. Joseph Knight, Editor of Notes 
and Queries, ready to discuss the remotest dates, and to reveal 
the inner secrets of the obscurest folk lore. 
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When I commenced this article I proposed to myself to write 
of what I may term ‘“‘ Anonymous Lyceum First Nights;” but 
now, as the recollection of the brilliant function of the other 
evening is recalled to me, [ find that I am leaving the general for 
the particular. When the morning papers speak of a “‘ repre- 
sentative audience” they have reason for the description. Look- 
ing back, I cannot remember a premiére in Wellington Street 
at which Bar, Bench, and Senate were not represented. The 
other evening, the dinner to Sir Frank Lockwood, that most 
popular of first-nighters, clashed with the production of King 
Arthur, but before the end of the play, the Chief Justice and 
any number of Q.C.’s (inclusive of Harry Fielding Dickens, 
the second son of the great novelist) were able to put in an 
appearance. The twin baronets of morning journalism were there. 
Sir Edward in a box, and Sir Algernon in the dress circle—the 
latter coign of vantage having, no doubt, been secured by the 
advice of artistic experts. Amongst the other lights of Fleet 
Street were Sir Edwin Arnold, Sir T. Wemyss Reid, and Sir 
John Robinson. The Editor of Punch and his wife were there, 
and during the acts exchanged greetings with those knights of 
the table round who meet every Wednesday at 10, Bouverie 
Street. There were Sir Toby of Barkshire, Sir Sammy of Stafford 
Terrace, and a person I have heard called ‘‘ Sir Arthur de Brief- 
less, the Templar of Pump Handle Court.”” Society journalism was 
suggested by the presence of Mr. ‘‘ Von Knaven” Boyes (with 
his Gemahlin), and Mr. J. C. Parkinson. Novelists were 
in plenty—Mr. Joseph Hatton and Mr. B. L. Farjeon amongst 
the number. The latter, by the way, was in the company 
of his wife, a daughter of Jefferson, the stage enactor of 
Rip Van Winkle. The theatre itself was not, of course, 
very strongly in evidence, because most of Mr. Irving’s “‘ com- 
rades in the buskin’” had engagements in “another place.” 
Still, there were Mr. Bancroft to awake memories of the 
Robertsonian renaissance, and Mrs. Arthur Lewis to suggest 
the glories of romantic drama as seen in that very house in the 
days of long ago. Then, too, there was Mrs. Patrick Camp- 
bell, who sat within earshot of the creator of The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray. 

It would have been interesting to hear the chatter between the 
acts. As I happened to be in the centre of a row of stalls I 
could not very well get out, and so perforce was able to watch 
the groups of conversationalists. Here was a well-known collector 
of rare prints in confidential conversation with an equally 
celebrated authority on line engraving. There was an Old Bailey 
barrister comparing possibly “robing room’ notes with the 
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leading “silk” of the High Court of Justice (Probate and Divorce)- 
Then I noted a budding dramatist greeting a dramatic critic and 
a doctor (whose name is as familiar in our prints as household 
words), addressing with much modesty a colleague whose prestige 
is protected rather by the profession than the public Press. 
Everyone was glad to see his neighbour. There were no strangers 
present. The bond of union was a love of art and that pleasantest 
of possessions, the friendship of Henry Irving. 

When the curtain fell upon the last act of a new play it used 
to be the custom of the audience to rise from their seats and to 
go home either to supper or to bed. But manners have changed 
of late, and now-a-days a first night is followed very frequently 
by an “At Home” on the stage recently occupied by the 
“strutters of the hour.” And yet such a statement without 
qualification might be misleading. It must not be thought that 
the entire audience of the Lyceum on a first night receive invita- 
tions from the distinguished lessee to be his guests. Mr. Irving, 
of course, has hosts of personal friends, and these are they who, 
after acting as entertainers, become the entertained. ‘‘In his 
habit as he lives” of an evening the representative of Arthur 
the mythical, and Becket the real, greets his admirers, his 
well wishers, his friends. Many, nay mest, of the company who 
have been enjoying the performance in the stalls leave their places 
to ‘go behind.” The crowd is augmented by actors from play- 
houses that have also closed. Mr. J. L. Toole, a life-long friend 
of Mr. Irving, is amongst the first to come. He is quickly 
followed by Mr. George Alexander, not so long ago a member of 
the Lyceum company, and the Grossmiths. If you have an 
opportunity of a chat with ‘‘ New Boy Weedon,” I think he will 
tell you that he considers he owes the success of his London 
début to ‘‘ friend Irving.” I remember meeting the gentleman 
who is now by universal admission one of the best of our 
comedians at a club shortly after his return from America. We 
were supping, and I had just been to see his performance in a 
part in my humble opinion entirely out of his proper line. 
Mr. Weedon Grossmith had been playing the title réle in 
Woodcock’s Little Game. Preferring the late Charles Mathews’ 
reading of the part to the reading of Mr. Grossmith, I 
studiously avoided any reference to the life behind the scenes, 
and urged Mr. Grossmith to make painting (he is an admirable 
artist) his primary consideration. Shortly after our meeting, 
my friend Weedon joined the company of Mr. Irving, and 
created a profound sensation as the comic companion of Robert 
Macaire. As all the world knows, since then Mr. Weedon Gros- 


smith has come to the first of the front of London favourites. 
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A word in conclusion. A first night at the Lyceum is, as I 
have suggested, doubly interesting. Not only is the performance 
the outcome of genius, but the audience is simply marvellous. 
Both are created by the same wonder-worker—Henry Irving. 








A PURITAN ON PLAYS. 
By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 


{= is some twenty years ago that a highly reputable personage, 

who stood high among his fellows, favoured the writer with a 
furious tirade against what he called play-acting. After a patient 
hearing of the long catalogue of sins in connection therewith, he 
was asked whether he had ever been to a theatre. His reply was 
to the effect that he never had been, and that he would never go. 
Naturally, he was as good a judge as another would be of wine 
who had never tasted a glass in his life. In 1633, William Prynne, 
a Puritan, a gentleman and scholar, a barrister of Lincoln’s Inn, 
was moved by some spirit or another to write a denunciatory work, 
which he called “‘ Histrio-Mastix, the Player’s Scourge or Actor’s 
Tragedy.’’ The more modern “rogue and vagabond ”’ is complimen- 
tary compared with some of good Master Prynne’s calling of names. 
It sets one thinking of the position that Shakspere and his 
colleagues and successors must have occupied in the eyes of the 
“‘unco’ guid,” for the dramatic artist is as fiercely denounced in 
person as are the performances and the house in which they are 
given. Times have altered, and opinions too, since William 
Prynne wrote. We need no “ Histrio-Mastix,” no ‘“ Player’s 
Scourge,” to flagellate the drama ; no puritanical attacks upon an 
art which gives, or should give, honest pleasure to millions. It is, 
like Artemus Ward’s first novel, “‘ far from puffeck,” as many know. 
“Tis true, ’tis pity,” but the fact is patent and so prominent that 
it suggests itself even to the speakers at that function so important 
to the future of the unlucky ones in the dramatic battle of life. 
T allude to the late dinner of the Benevolent Fund, where Mr. Hall 
Caine is reported to have spoken in defence of the drama of to-day, 
and the penalties attached, the chief of which was the penalty of 
moral censure. He said that ‘‘ the drama of the present hour in 
England, which was dealing with certain notorious questions, was 
justified in so doing, so long as it was backed up by the public.” 
That we have had “ two solid years of the lady with a past,” and 
that this personage was our old friend, the Lady of the Camellias, 
‘‘ with the difference that she had aspirations toward the respectable 
state of marriage.” With all deference to Mr. Hall Caine’s opinion, 
is the drama justified in dealing with certain notorious questions ? 
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With respect to its being backed up by the public, who can say 
that it is? Because a few tens of thousands attend a theatre out 
of England’s millions, some from taste, many more from curiosity, 
is it to be taken for granted that the majority approve? Surely 
not. What about those who stay away ? 

Now, without the faintest desire to imitate the old Puritan, but, 
more from a genuine love of the drama, a different view may be 
taken. It is absurd to foster the mistaken goody-goody notion that 
a playhouse is a kind of school presided over by a Mr. Barlow, of 
** Sandford and Merton” fame, to polish our morals, and train us 
up in the way we should go. The theatre is and should be, pure 
and simple, a place of honest, wholesome amusement, and it is 
just to ask our popular managers whether it is wise to pander to 
a wave of French taste, and nauseate so many of their old patrons 
by following one another’s lead and filling our best houses with 
comedies of the Dumas fils type. We have just passed through 
one unpleasant phase, which, though lauded to the skies by an 
advanced sect, proved too much for the dramatic digestion of the 
British public, which refused to assimilate Ibsen’s neurotic 
and morbidly diseased dreams of the life which broadly exists. 
From a treasury point of view it has been proved that Ibsen 
means failure ; on the other hand, ‘‘ The Lady with the Camellias” 
made English, and introduced to society under the most favourable 
auspices, makes the banking balance heavy. But surely there 
are themes which our most popular writers might take and treat 
that would fill a house with a delighted crowd of intelligent 
hearers, who would go home without the consciousness of having 
partaken of a dish flavoured by a something subtle, attractive, 
but decidedly un-English. rite all this, but as an old 
character once said, “‘damnably true.” A repetition of the 
hammering administered by so many, but every stroke must tell 
in the end. Old fashioned, too; yes, but let us have the old 
fashioned if we cannot have something better. One cannot help 
recalling the crowded houses of the little, inconvenient Prince of 
Wales’ Theatre not so many years ago, when the so-called 
‘‘teacup and saucer” drama was in vogue. Weak those plays 
may have been in parts, but as wholesome and refreshing an 
entertainment as was ever placed upon the stage. 

Prynne’s book appeared at a very bad time for him. We 
read that this would-be reformer was tried in the Star Chamber 
for his attack upon the popular pleasures of the people, and instead 
of gaining the ear of the public he was condemned to lose his 
own. Whether the barbarous punishment was really carried out 
my research has not proved, but I read further that he was 
sentenced to have his book burned by the hands of the common 
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hangman—my copy fortunately escaped the ordeal by fire—‘‘ to 
be put forth from the Bar, to be turned out of the Society of 
Lincoln’s Inn, to be degraded at Oxford, to stand in the pillory 
at Westminster and Cheapside ”—at each of which places an ear 
was to be cut off—‘‘ to pay a fine of five thousand pounds, and 
to suffer perpetual imprisonment.” It may have occurred to 
Prynne that he had gone alittle too far in his sweeping onslaught, 
which is as savage, strained, and bigoted as his sentence. But 
the simple truth was there, and it makes reading which is food 
for reflection in connection with many of the discussions to be 
heard in ordinary society upon the drama of the day. By 
ordinary society is meant the society which forms the main 
support of a theatre, and not that which throngs the house for 
the first few nights. Fortunately for the prosperity of the: 
drama, there exists a mighty masculine class which does not care 
a@ sou for the morbid psychology of Ibsen, and is ready to 
condemn the over-strained, sickly sentiment of the modern 
French school with an honest English oath. Its representatives . 
are ready to appreciate M. Sardou when he gives them a masterly 
play like Fédora, with its marvellously intense germ, and are 
ready en garcon to go and roar over the mirthful ingenuities of | 
a Palais Royal farce in French, but this latter only as he would 
listen to an after-dinner story, winking at its flavour if it is 
genuinely witty. The ordinary playgoer is no whining moralist ; 
he is simply a straightforward Englishman, who honestly says: 
**T will not take wife or daughter of mine to a theatre to see 
pieces that ought never to have been put upon the stage.” I 
grant their cleverness and the great ability of the artists who 
delineate the characters, but maintain that they are not wholesome; 
and I am old-fashioned enough to regret the change that has taken 
place during the last few years, both in our library and dramatic 
literature. Fifteen or twenty years ago books were withdrawn 
from circulation which were innocent in comparison with scores 
which are now accepted in our houses, and openly discussed by 
women who wish to seem up to date; while as to the dramatic, 
one so-called success runs its course, only to give place to 
another with a much more gamey twang. 

It is only a fashion of the moment we are told, and it teaches 
a fine Christian-like lesson re Madame Magdalen. Sentimentalists 
may put forth the above picture, but the theatre is not, and, I 
believe, never has been, run to inculcate lessons and instruct 
the people. Its mission surely has always been to provide amuse- 
ment for an audience, supplied by an author who seeks fame and 
food, and by a manager as a monetary speculation. To seek to 
make it a school of moral lessons is Utopian—a craze to be 
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followed out by a party who may, perhaps, raise the funds, and 
I wish them all the success they deserve. But, sinking the 
scholastic, Barlowesque idea, I maintain that in this nineteenth, 
and the coming twentieth, century, plays should be honest, manly, 
and pure in sentiment. Let the mirror be fairly held up to 
nature—the nature of our every-day life. We laugh at, and are 
ready to join Sir Peter in his condemnation of sentiment—the 
sentiment sobbed over by our parents. I’m afraid it was our 
mothers and grandmothers, for the sickliness of the old long- 
speeched tragedy of the past does not accord with the port and 
porter of the old régimes. We have grown out of tragedy, and 
like our stage heroines to cross R. and L. without a step and a 
stop, while in comedy we abuse the stage manager for not cutting 
the lines of Falkland and his mistress in The Rivals down to the 
merest screed ; but we protest against the sickliness of ‘“ the 
lady with a past.” Speaking broadly, she is not suited to the 
stage, and to ordinary folk it is a marvel to see with what 
avidity the part is snatched at, studied, and revelled in by 
-some of our most talented actresses, whom we would fain see 
in better rdles. 

Tamely enough, perhaps, I have here assumed t» give the d>- 
nunciations, not of a modern Prynne, but the ordinary animad- 
versions of the great ordinary class of theatre-goers—opinions that 
most people will freely endorse. We have lost those pleasant 
writers of amusing popular comedy, Tom Robertson, H. J. Byron, 


and James Albery, a trio who drew smiles and tears from delighted 


millions ; but we have left us as good or better men in Pinero, 
Sydney Grundy, and the younger men who are making their 
mark, all of whom would gladly, no doubt, give us plays free 
from the unpleasant vein of sickly sentiment now made promi- 
nent upon the boards. 








ENGLISH STAGE DANCERS. 
By W. DavEnpPortT ADAMS. 


NCE more the Dancing Girl is tothe fore. She has always 
been, more or less, the vogue. She is contemporaneous 

with recorded history—that history which she has, from time to 
time, done so much to mould and to direct. Herodias’ daughter 
is typical of a class: she had but to dance and thereby sway a 
monarch to her will. Her successors have swayed not only 
monarchs but multitudes—have captured not only crowns but 
coronets, and not only coronets but coffers. As the Dancing 
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Girl was made to sing in one of the most recent of extravaganzas— 


I'm the pet of all the noble upper classes ; 
But I’m just as dear to what they call “the masses,” 
Who are seated in the gallery and pit. 

Time was when the popular as well as the royal and aristocratic 
suffrage was extended to the leaders of the operatic and, more 
recently, music-hall ballet ; but it is scarcely “‘ at the opera”’ or 
in “the halls” that you will meet with the ladies who have 
inherited the honours of Taglioni and Cerito. The Dancing 
Girl of the moment does not come from Italian or Parisian opera- 
houses ; she is of native growth, and is to be found dominating 
the ‘musical comedy” which has superseded, so far, the 
“*burlesque ” pure and simple of our youth. 

When, nearly a dozen years ago, Miss Kate Vaughan danced 
for the last time on the Gaiety boards, the hearts of many 
excellent gentlemen—young, middle-aged, and old—sank, it is 
believed, within them. With Miss Vaughan there passed away, 
for them, the last of the danseuses. She had invented a new 
genre. Itis perfectly true that some of her more immediate pre- 
decessors had danced in skirts more or less long and limp; she 
was not, strictly speaking, the very first of the skirt-dancers. 
But she was unquestionably the first to adapt the skirt-dance to 
the more graceful and more modest of rhythmic motions; she 
was the pioneer of the more languorous, the less active—the 
more seductive, the less vigorous—of saltatory motions. Gifted 
with a slight and not over-robust frame, she had naturally formed 
a style in which the greatest possible artistic results were obtained 
with the least possible muscular and nervous exertion. And 
that, perhaps, was one of the chief causes of the admiration she 
excited. It was not only that her dancing was refined; it was 
not only that it was elegant; it was that, besides being elegant 
and refined, it conveyed the idea of being accomplished without 
difficulty. It was apparently effortless, seemingly spontaneous— 
in no sense a “‘ performance,” but just part and parcel of the 
dancer’s being. 

For a time, indeed, Miss Vaughan’s place remained unfilled. 
She left behind her at the Gaiety Miss Farren, Miss Gilchrist, 
and Miss Phyllis Broughton ; but Miss Farren was a step-dancer 
only, Miss Gilchrist owed more to her skipping-rope than to her 
native capacity, and Miss Broughton’s method, much as there 
was to commend in it, was not that of Miss Vaughan. Though 
it was of the skirt-dancing mode, it was always somewhat of the 
quick and boisterous sort. It had dash, it had abandon, it had 
a certain measure of grace; but it was not markedly elegant 
and it could scarcely be called finished. It often carried away 
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the public, but did not so often satisfy the connoisseur. Of 
late years Miss Broughton has virtually retired from the ranks 
of the danseuses, essaying to sing, and, still more lately, presenting 
herself as an actress. She was followed at the Gaiety by Miss 
Sylvia Grey, who, since her marriage, has not figured on the 
stage, to which in all probability she is now lost. Her retire- 
ment is much to be regretted. She was, in all essentials, a step, 
rather than a skirt, dancer; but she had transformed step- 
dancing into an art in place of a mechanism. Step-dancing, up 
to a certain point, can be learned and practised by anybody ; it 
calls only for agility and endurance. By Miss Grey it was 
elevated into the artistic sphere. One of the charms of this 
lady’s dancing was that it always had an idea in it; it was not 
mere meaningless exercise of the limbs ; there was mind behind 
it. Ido not refer only to Miss Grey’s occasional “ descriptive ” 
pas seuls, interesting as they were. In all that Miss Grey did 
there was visible an intention—a thoughtfulness—a conscious 
aim, in lieu of the vague demonstrations indulged in by so many 
of her colleagues. With meaning, too, there was finish. I do 
not know that I have ever seen quite so neat, quite so crisp, a 
dancer as Miss Grey. 

On the stage, however, no one is indispensable. In September, 
1889, Miss Grey appeared at the Gaiety in Ruy Blas and the 
Blasé Roué, and along with her appeared Miss Letty Lind. The 
new-comer’s success was instantaneous, complete, and over- 
whelming. Here, at last, was the Kate Vaughan of this 
generation. It had taken six years to produce her, but here she 
was. She was helped, no doubt, by her adoption of the accordion 
skirt, with its telescopic powers of extension ; but she conquered 
mainly by virtue of her effervescent grace. Her style was Kate- 
Vaughan-ish—with a difference. Here, with the long draperies, 
were modesty, elegance, and ease, and at the same time a certain 
animation to which Miss Vaughan had not been largely addicted. 
The difference was one of personality. About Miss Vaughan’s 
movements there was—latterly, at any rate—an air of seriousness, 
almost of melancholy ; the dignity of the artist had been but rarely 
relaxed. Miss Lind, as we now know, has a good deal of the 
comedian in her ; she has a feeling for the humorous, a sense of fun, 
which imparted to her dancing at the Gaiety a strain of joyousness. 
She has not, I think, been quite so charming since. Since she 
left the Gaiety, she has shown signs of a fondness for novelty, as 
well as an ambition to excel as a vocalist and an actress. Such 
an ambition is creditable, no doubt; it is even desirable, for the 
night cometh when the most accomplished of danseuses consider 
it well to dance no more. Dancing is essentially for the young; 
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it suggests the activity, the ebullience, of youth ; and a middle- 
aged dancer, save the sex be male, is a contradiction in terms. A 
danseuse, therefore, may be excused if, even at the height of her 
popularity, she looks forward a little, and prepares the way for 
the eventual desertion of Terpsichore in favour of Thalia or 
Melpomene. Moreover, Miss Lind has revealed herself as a very 
chic little actress; her voice has grown in power, and she has 
acquired a quite artistic, not to say very pretty and effective, 
method of “ producing”’ it ; her diction, indeed, is admirably 
clear and taking. She is still, however, most notable and most 
acceptable as a dancer ; and, that being so, one is sorry to find 
her so restless in her later developments, so frequently deserting 
her older and more graceful methods for the sake of such experi- 
ments as the Chinese ‘‘ boot ” dance in Go-bang, with its 
culminating somersault. That dance was all very well; that 
somersault could be forgiven—once in a way. But this is hardly 
the sort of thing that we expect from the most consummate of 
our skirt-dancers. 


The danseuse who perhaps most nearly resembles Miss Lind 
in manner and effects is Miss Alice Lethbridge. It is understood 
that Miss Lind has been responsible for the tuition in this art of 
her sister, Miss Adelaide Astor; but though Miss Astor is a 
promising young performer, she cannot as yet be named in the 
same breath with Miss Lind, nor do I see any very obvious 
similarity in the styles of the two ladies. Miss Lethbridge is 
more than commonly tall and slight. Her figure is what is called 
“‘willowy,” and I should scarcely describe it as naturally graceful ; 
nevertheless, she dances with elasticity and aplom). I cannot, 
myself, quite pardon her the coup de théditre with which she 
concluded her “‘ Marionette ” ‘‘ act’ with Mr. Lonnen in Little 
Christopher Columbus. This excited much applause at the 
Lyric and at Terry’s Theatre; but it is a bit of combined 
athleticism and claptrap which, though it leads the unthinking 
to stare and gasp, makes the judicious grieve. Mere muscular 
and nervous feats, however brilliant, are not dancing. When 
Miss Lethbridge, holding on to a stick, consents to be thrown 
over Mr. Lonnen’s head and alights safely on the ground, she 
does a thing which no doubt is plucky but is by no means pretty. 

Athleticism is a fault of the second-rate dancing of to- 
day. It is a fault of Miss Mabel Love’s; it is a fault of Miss 
Topsy Sinden’s. Miss Florence Levey, if I remember rightly, 
is not so much given to the laborious ; her motions are apt to be 
a little intricate, a little over-wrought, but they do not give the 
impression of being fatiguing and distressing. Now that, un- 
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happily, is the impression sometimes conveyed by Miss Love and 
Miss Sinden, clever and praiseworthy as those young dancers are. 
Miss Love has, by sheer perseverance combined with intelligence, 
educated herself into the front rank of the second class, and, 
beginning slowly and somewhat heavily, now threatens to go 
to the other extremes of haste and flightiness. She has acquired 
experience and mastery, and it is a pity that she sometimes 
works so hard and palpably. Even more enthusiastic and more 
anxious is Miss Sinden, who dances as if not only her reputation 
but her life depended upon her getting safely to the end of her 
performance. She has a command of technique unusual in one 
so youthful, and apparently a real love for her profession ; no 
doubt she will, as time goes on, acquire temperance, if 
not repose. A sufficiently striking contrast to her method 
is afforded in the style of Miss Mimi St. Cyr, who has 
not lately been seen in England, and whose dreamy languor 
when dancing is almost unique among English artists. Miss 
St. Cyr, it should be noted, seems most at home in long 
and clinging draperies, without even such stiffness as the 
accordion pleat suggests. Miss Maud Hill, who, like Miss 
Lind, is an importation from the provinces, is remarkable as 
recalling at different times the rhythmic grace of Miss Vaughan 
and the vivacious precision of Miss Grey. To these she adds a 
capacity for “‘ high-kicking ’’ which, I daresay, contributes to her 
popularity, but which, personally, I venture to regret. In high- 
kicking there is absolutely no merit. It is mere gymnastics— 
an accomplishment which (granted the possession of sufficiently 
long limbs) can be acquired by patience without any aid from 
brains. It is ungraceful, and it is vulgar. Dancing it 
certainly is not. It is admired and applauded by many; but by 
those artists who respect themselves it should be rigorously 
tabooed. 

If I were asked to name the danseuse most worthy to rank with 
Miss Lind, from the artistic point of view, I should name Miss 
Katie Seymour—a complete contrast to Miss Lind in style and 
method, but equally admirable in her sphere. This young lady 
is the legitimate successor of Miss Grey. Petite in person, she 
has never (I believe) attempted skirt-dancing pure and simple, 
but has preferred to secure and maintain a pre-eminence as step- 
dancer. She does not essay the elaborate exercitations in which 
Miss Grey delighted, but contents herself with being charmingly 
dainty in all her evolutions. No one could be more untiring, no 
one more sprightly, no one more neat. She has, too, abundant 
mous, and can contribute her full share of vivacity and humour to 
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any pas in which others are involved. She is modest and 


unassuming, and none the less an abiding favourite alike with 
stalls and gallery. 





THE FRENCH DRAMA TO-DAY. 
By W. Morton FULLERTON. 


ia Matthew Arnold, who was so enamoured of Academies, so 

convinced of their utility in preserving a standard of literary 
excellence, were now alive, perhaps the interesting things which 
are happening to-day in Paris, and which do not make unreservedly 
for his idea, might not have induced him to revise it. But these 
things would have set him thinking at a pace possibly too rapid 
even for him, vigorous thinker as he was; and he might have 
felt that, after all, it would have been as easy to hold a brief for 
the other side as for that which he rendered, for the time-being, so 
plausible. The truth is that an Academy, like a good Govern- 
ment, has as its chief function to keep things pretty much as they 
are. The main energy of an Academy would seem to be best 
expended in attempting to retard progress. But, if this is so, its 
greatest utility can be only in a time of comparative dulness, a 
moment when ‘ progress” is halting and in sabots, and new 
ideas are not very abundant. It will work best, therefore, in an 
era as much as possible unlike our own journalistic one, when 


_ new ideas are sold for a sou or a penny in such numbers and 


with such rapidity that they grow stale in a few hours, good and 
bad alike. The newspaper to-day holds the mirror up to nature 
in a fashion simply wonderful. It reflects facts, rumours, sug- 
gestions, the whole complicated, varied movement of the age. It 
is the most impressive power of the times; it is the most 
effective organized existing force for the alteration not only of 
individual, but national and even international, human nature ; 
and the general result of the imperial character of its sway is not 
only that men are ceasing to be pleased with the old artistic 
formulas and the classic “achievements cast therein, but that 
they are positively feeling a need of creating others that are 
new, and which shall be the harmonious result of a happy 
assimilation of the exciting variety of new impressions existing 
for them. 


The last five years of the stage in London illustrate this 
observation completely, but not better, than the curious moment 
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of transition at which literature in France, and chiefly dramatic 
literature, has arrived. The single purpose of these summary 
remarks is to call attention to two or three of the eddies in the 
dramatic movement by the Seine. For decided movement there 
is, in spite of the Academy, and in spite of the ease with which 
M. Alexandre Dumas, for instance, secures managers willing to 
revive his excellent plays. The telegraph now and then, even 
when trembling under the weight of despatches from the French 
Chamber, manages to transmit, from Paris to London, laconic 
assurances of the existence of a new order of results from French 
dramatic efforts. The names Lugné-Poé, Théatre de |’Guvre, 
Maeterlinck, are seen in brief paragraphs in the London papers, 
and the word ‘‘ symbolism” plays a great part in the few lines 
devoted to each successive achievement of this M. Lugné-Poé, 
the most painstaking and intelligent of young Parisians interested 
in the theatre. Now, everybody by this time knows the character 
of the work of M. Maeterlinck (who, although a Belgian, has 
made Paris his field of operations); and everybody knows that 
Ibsen is as notorious—I cannot say popular—in Paris as in 
London; and everybody knows that La Femme de Claude of M. 
Dumas is quite as “‘symbolist” in a large sense as anything 
M. Maeterlinck ever wrote; and everybody, again, is aware that 
one of the reasons why M. Sardou is much less distinguished a 
man, but infinitely more popular a writer of plays, than M. Dumas, 
is that he is not ‘‘ symbolist”’ at all, and cares only for coups de 
thédtre, as the French say—a very special sort of thing, which you 
cannot obtain if you care more about life or human nature than 
for the particular art of scenic effects; and everyone knows also 
that if M. Sarcey doesn’t like a piece, it is, first, just because its 
author has been lacking in this ‘‘ theatre-sense’’ in which M. Sardou 
excels, and in which, it must be owned, in comparison even with 
M. Dumas, or lesser playwrights like M. Jules Lemaitre, very 
few men can even have imagined themselves to emulate him. 
So, then, granted that M. Jules Lemaitre does not succeed like 
many who are unworthy to loose the latchets of his shoes; 
granted that M. Dumas is not capable of long “‘ runs,” and that 
M. Sardou is stupefyingly so; granted that the author of Le Monde 
ou l’ on s’ennuie, with a courageously uttered ipse dixit (as 
perhaps we may qualify his recent attack upon the younger men 
of the Thédtre Libre, and the Thédtre de l’G@iuvre, made ex 
cathedra under the dome of the Palais Mazarin, in an address 
delivered there about Labiche) thinks to stem the rising tide— 
nevertheless, the tide is coming up, and must come up, and all 
the Academicians in the world cannot stop it if they would. 
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We are beholding now in Paris so far-reaching an attempt to 
enlarge the boundaries of dramatic effect—to develop, that is, the 
capacity of the stage to deal with life—that the attempt may 
really be called a movement, and that movement may really be 
called revolutionary. Depend upon it, M. Pailleron would not 
have said what he did the other day so warmly had there not 
been something extraordinary in the air. In its most serious 
aspect the French drama has dealt, and that supremely well, 
with those obvious problems of life which arise from the relations 
between men and women in society, and has essayed their 
solution. The things called “‘ the hidden springs of action,” the 
subtle, the refined, the individual, the insaisissable, it has 
always and intentionally ignored. It has refused to be psy- 
chologic in any such sense as Shakspere is, or as La Femme 
de Claude very nearly is. But now it is gradually striking 
under the surface. It is quitting the general. It is becoming 
less actable, but more readable for intelligent men. It is 
showing the same difference that exists between Bourget and 
Merimée. It is being spoiled, perhaps. It is becoming un- 
French. It is getting to be less clear. I do not say this is 
a pity; I am only recording facts. But I say that M. Pailleron 
is right in thinking there is a change, and certainly, if I were 
an Academician, I should lament that change. France in 
becoming cosmopolitan, in producing, for instance, one of John 
Ford’s plays, as it did the other day; and in getting up 
an enthusiasm for Wagner, and Ibsen, and Maeterlinck, and 
Hauptmann, is, while clouding its own intellect, apparently 
alienating the clear sane spirit which has secularly kept it 
company. And if the Frenchman crosses the Channel he finds 
a new dramatic literature in England, inspired largely by his 
own, in which there is a distinct attempt to grapple with what 
I have just called those obvious problems of life which arise 
from the relations between men and women in society. Thus, 
the evolution of the stage in France is the exact opposite of 
that in England. For while the Independent Theatre exists 
in England, too, here it is not on alien soil; here it has not 
the same significance as in France; here the ridicule of Punch 
is not at all the sort of thing that in Paris the fulminations 
of an Academician are; here it can do no harm—in the sense 
of changing anything. In Paris it is a distinct intervention. 
It remains to be seen how much mud the clear French current 
can carry from the Scandinavian, English, and German land- 
slips, without essentially, perhaps eternally, altering its bright 
limpidity. Not much, to my mind—I record simply an indi- 
vidual opinion—and I feel myself, therefore, half applauding the 
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words of the distressed Academician. But I do not thereby 
wish to feel myself bound in any way to commit myself to an 
opinion as to the utility or inutility of Academies. 





THE MODERN GERMAN DRAMA. 
By ERNEST BRAIN. 


NE of the most serious disappointments which those 
interested in the German drama have experienced during 
the season of the German company in London has been due to 
the non-performance of Herr Sudermann’s Die Ehre. This play 
was repeatedly announced, and the announcements were as often 
contradicted, until at last it was made known that copyright 
difficulties would not allow of its being prcduced by the native 
company. So much interest and controversy have been excited 
by Die Ehre in Germany that everyone who has followed the 
latest developments of dramatic art in that country must regret 
the obstacles in the way of its performance here. Our German 
visitors have given many well-known classical and modern plays; 
but the play which in the Fatherland corresponds more or less to 
the Second Mrs. Tanqueray in England has been denied us. Die 
Ehre is, in fact, one of a small number of deeply interesting plays 
which the younger dramatists of Germany have given to the 
public within the last few years. In the dramatic world of 
Germany, as well as in that of England, a new life has lately been 
stirring, of which Die Ehre, Sodoms Ende, and Heimat, by Herr 
Sudermann, and Vor Sonnenaufgang, Einsame Menschen, Die 
Weber, and others by Herr Hauptmann, are the most remarkable 
first-fruits. 

A very interesting inquiry into the causes of this revival has 
been made by Professor Berthold Litzmann, professor of the history 
of modern German literature at Bonn. In a course of lectures 
delivered at that university, and published under the title of 
Das Deutsche Drama in den litterarischen Bewegungen der Gegen- 
wart, Professor Litzmann traces the development of the German 
drama from the period oi the Franco-German war up to the 
present time. The great conflict between France and Germany 
which played so incalculable a part in moulding the destinies of the 
latter country was expected by all patriotic Germans to exert an 
immediate and lasting influence on the literary art of the nation. 
Never was expectation more wofully disappointed. No result 
at all commensurate with the greatness of the argument was 
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achieved either in poetry, romance, or the drama. As for the 
drama, indeed, it seemed destined to languish for an indefinite 
period. The valuable Schiller prize founded in 1859, and 
offered every three years for the best play, was awarded three 
times in the sixties ; but after the award of 1869 a period of nine 
years passed without any award being made. ‘The years 
immediately following on the great national triumphs of 1870-1 
were barren of dramatic production, and when another Schiller 
prize was awarded it had to be divided between not one but 
three authors, and that not because of the merit of their work, 
but ‘‘in recognition of their services to dramatic literature.” 
Other prizes were equally unsuccessful in bringing to light any 
worksofimportance. Jt was not until Herr Paul Lindau appeared 
with his society plays that a new day seemed to dawn for the 
German stage. Soon, however, it became apparent that his work 
and that of his imitators was not a genuine production of the 
German temperament. It was French in its origin and methods, 
and the fact that the writers of this school were far more restricted 
in their choice of subjects and in the treatment of them than 
their French contemporaries was fatal to their permanent success. 

The first decade after the war also witnessed the rise and 
growth of the popularity of the operetta. In this period, what 
may be called the Oifenbach school reached the pinnacle of 
popular favour, and contributed, perhaps, more than anything else 
to spoil the public taste for work of a high and lasting character. 
But while, to the great detriment of true art, this inferior kind 
of entertainment was holding the boards, a deliverer came to the 
rescue in the person of Wagner, who, by his genius, compelled 
men to turn their attention to a new order of things in dramatic 
music, and, by a natural sequence of events, to demand higher 
ideals in all departments of dramatic work. At the same time, 
the Duke of Meiningen’s famous company began a tour which 
was destined to lay the foundations of a more artistic and serious 
conception of the functions of the stage than had prevailed for a 
very long time. They had brcught their art to a high pitch of 
perfection mainly by an implacable hostility to the “star” 
system. They recognised the dramatist as having the first claim 
upon them, with the result that, not only were the masterpieces 
of dramatic literature interpreted with a beauty and intelligence 
which had been long foreign to the stage, but a new light was 
thrown upon the true principles of acting. The Meiningen com- 
pany became the missionaries of a dramatic gospel. They began 
their tour in Berlin in 1874, and did not end it until1890. Their 
repertory was, however, almost exclusively classical, and the only 
direct service—it was a great one—rendered by them to the con- 
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temporary drama was their introduction to the German public of a 
new poet, Ernst von Wildenbruch, in his historical drama Die 
Karolinger. It was felt that, in spite of many blemishes, this 
was a play of no common order, and its appearance was welcomed 
by many of the most thoughtful and cultured minds in Germany. 
It was followed by Christoph Marlow, which, as the title indicates, 
had for its central character Shakspere’s great forerunner. 
The poet entered upon what may be called his second period 
after the production of these two pieces. He attempted to do 
for Germany what Shakspere did for England in writing his 
histories. The attempt was a daring one ; it deserved to succeed ; 
and had it done so, a new and immensely valuable contribution 
would obviously have been made to the dramatic literature of 
modern Germany. Unhappily, however, it soon became apparent 
that Wildenbruch had undertaken a task beyond his powers, and 
to his failure, added to his servility to the young Emperor and 
his insults to Bismarck, was due the injustice that was after- 
wards done to his really conspicuous merits. 

We now come to a new and significant movement in the 
development of the modern play—the revolution against the so- 
called false modesty which characterized the stage in Germany. 
That country and our own have in this respect passed through 
much the same experience. In the treatment of subjects 
hitherto forbidden, the apostle of the unsavoury, M. Zola, was 
the first to make his influence felt; but his German disciples 
were so inferior in talent to their great exemplar that their 
teaching was speedily rejected by the good sense and natural 
decency of the nation. Then came Ibsen, with his morbid 
types and pathological subjects. The Scandinavian conquered 
by dint of his genius, and imposed himself irresistibly upon the 
younger generation of German dramatic writers as a master and 
a guide. How much the stage, both in Germany and elsewhere, 
owes and will continue to owe, to Ibsen, it is too soon to 
say; and, in any case, this is not the place to discuss that 
question. But in Germany, as elsewhere, a great mistake has 
been made in supposing that his success is due to his subjects 
rather than to his treatment of them. Hence a host of inferior 
copies of his plays “‘ made in Germany,” which have neither the 
merit of originality nor of artistic workmanship, and which, 
moreover, bear upon them the impress of an individuality foreign 
to the German genius and alien to its sympathies. Professor 
Litzmann goes further than this, and roundly asserts that the 
Scandinavian, whether he be regarded from the point of view 
of subject or technique, is the worst model that any German 
dramatist could select. ‘‘ His dramas are, indeed, only a fifth 
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act—the top of a pyramid. The dramatist has chopped the 
foundation of his psychological and material constructions into 
little bits, which can be partly pieced together out of the utter- 
ances of the characters, but only with inexpressible difficulty. . . 
What one must demand of a dramatist in the first place is 
twofold: first, that he communicate from the opening scene to 
the reader or hearer the feeling of unconditional security that 
the dramatist knows what he wants to do, and whither he 
wants to go; and, secondly, that this feeling of confidence be 
justified by the conclusion. Ibsen strikes directly in the face 
these two cardinal demands of German art.”’ 

This, however, is a digression. The final and certainly not 
the least interesting chapters of Professor Litzmann’s work are 
devoted to the consideration of Herr Hauptmann and Herr 
Sudermann, the two German dramatists of the present genera- 
tion who alone have arrived at a position of international 
importance. Herr Hauptmann, like the rest, has paid his 
tribute to Ibsen; but in doing so he has not sacrificed his 
own individuality. Above all, he has kept himself free from 
what Professor Litzmann calls the bacillus of symbolism. He 
loves the sane and the wholesome. He hes the art of drawing 
chaste and gentle women, whose native goodness and innocence 
are more than a match for the most cunning worldly intelligence. 
Among the followers of the modern naturalistic school, he is 
conspicuous for his deep longing for things that are pure and 
lovely and of good report. No one who takes a serious interest 
in the contemporary German drama can afford to refuse him 
attentive consideration. Herr Sudermann, who is between 
thirty and forty years of age, has also a striking individuality. 
On the one hand he is regarded by old-fashioned people as an 
iconoclast, to whom nothing is sacred, and who, with his frivolity 
and immorality, introduces poison and destruction into the pure 
German nature; while, on the other, he is considered by those 
who pride themselves on being in the van of the most advanced 
literary movement, as a reactionary with whom no compromise 
is possible. To those less committed to the received views of 
a party, he is a poet and a satirist of true German origin, in- 
fluenced, no doubt, by his literary environment, but with 
sufficient innate force to dominate rather than to be dominated 
byit. The time, it is said, is not far distant, when, through the 
medium of translations and adaptations, English playgoers will 
have the opportunity of judging his merits for themselves. An 
adequate appreciation of the dramatist can, however, be arrived 
at only by studying him in German, and from the German point 
of view. The intensely German character of such a play as 
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Heimat is a phenomenon in the modern German drama. As 
Professor Litzmann points out in his concluding pages, the 
Germans are for ever seeking their literary prophets in other 
lands. The reverence for M. Zola is on the wane; that 
for Ibsen may possibly diminish also; but already a new 
force is at work in the Slavonian influence which has of recent 
years become a potent factor in literature. One cannot help 
wondering, with Professor Litzmann, whether the Germans will 
ever realise the treasures which they have in their midst. It is 
strange that the nation which produced Lessing, Goethe, and 
Schiller, and which, in our day, has achieved so much in many 
departments of art and science, to say nothing of politics, should 
fail to assert its individuality and demonstrate its greatness in 
the domain of contemporary dramatic literature. 








FACT AND FICTION ABOUT SHAKSPERE. 
By Henry LAcey. 


S° much has been written of late years about our greatest 

dramatic poet that at the appearance of another book 
upon the subject one is tempted to exclaim in his own words, 
“* What, will the line stretch out to the crack of doom!” Asa 
rule, however, most of Shakspere’s more recent biographers 
have had a crochet to air, or a new discovery to announce, or a 
rival theory to demolish ; and, consequently, however interesting 
and valuable these different lucubrations might prove to partisans 
and specialists, yet to the general reader the perpetual arguments, 
pro and con, are wearisome and confusing. Now these things 
are exactly what Mr. A. C. Calmour has avoided in his pleasant 
and tastefully got up volume, bearing the title which heads this 
article. He gives us nothing new, but confines himself to a clear 
and impartial narrative of the best authenticated facts and theories 
about the poet's life. 

The old ideas of the humble, if not low, origin of Shaks- 
pere have long been disputed. John Shakspere, the father, 
was a landed proprietor, and in 1568 was elected High Bailiff of 
Stratford, a post equivalent to that of Mayor. Originally a 
glover, he afterwards combined with that trade those of grazier, 
butcher, and tanner ; and he also dealt in wool and corn. In 
1599 the College of Arms allowed him coat armour, and in the 
grant are these words: ‘‘ Johne Shakespeare, nowe on Stratford- 
uppon-Avon, in the county of Warwik, gent., whose parent, 
great grandfather, and late antecessor, for his faithful and ap- 
proved service to the late most prudent prince, King H. 7, 
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of famous memorie, was advaunced and rewarded with landes and 
tenements given to him in those parties of Warwikeshire, where 
they have continewed bie some descentes in good reputacion and 
credit ; and for that the said John Shakspzare having maryed the 
daughter and one of the heyrs of Robert Arden, of Wellingcote, 
in the saide countie, and also produced this his auncient cote of 
arms, heretofore assigned to him whilest he was her Majestie’s 
Officer and baylefe of that town.” Here we have proof that on 
both sides William Shakspere was of good descent. 

Equally exploded are the impressions about Shakspere’s lack 
of education. The Stratford Grammar School was one of the most 
important out of London, the salary of the headmaster was 
larger than that received by the headmaster of Eton, and the 
training in Latin and Greek was of a fairly highorder. For 
reasons not known, John Shakspere presently fell upon evil 
times ; and at the age of thirteen, after only six years’ schooling, 
William had to finish his studies and assist his father in earning 
the daily bread. Aubrey, who wrote about forty years after the 
poet’s death, states that Shakespeare as a boy exercised his 
father’s trade as butcher, ‘‘ but when he kill’d a calfe, he would doe 
it in high style and make ‘aspeech.” There is nothing improbable 
in the butcher story; and Mr. Calmour has furnished a new 
argument for the authorship of the Second Part of Henry VI. by 
indicating that no fewer than six similes in that play, and one in 
the Third Part, are drawn directly from the slaughter-house. 
He also points out that the scene of the Third Pat frequently 
lies in Warwickshire and in Shakspere’s neighbourhood. 

There is no need for the deer-stealing story, or even for the 
supposition that young Shakspere’s matrimonial arrangements 
were not to his satisfaction, to explain the circumstance 
of his going off to London and joining the players. As early as 
1568, theatrical performances were given before the Council at 
the Stratford Guild Hall by “‘ The Queen’s” and ‘“ The Earl of 
Worcester’s players,” and those in after years were followed by 
other companies. In that of the Earl of Leicester, and the head 
of it, was James Burbage, a Stratford man—a John Burbage had 
been bailiff of the borough in June, 1555—and this company was 
mostly composed of Warwickshire men. Aubrey, who has been 
previously quoted, tells us that William, ‘‘ being inclined naturally 
to poetry andacting . . . began early to make essays in dramatic 
poetry.” So we can well imagine how young Shakspere, 
dissatisfied with his mechanical mode of life, should have cast 
in his fortune with these Warwickshire players. 

From 1587 to 1592 nothing is accurately known concerning 
his movements ; ‘‘ but there is evidence that within that period 
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Burbage and his company were travelling on the Continent, 
playing before kings, grand dukes, princes, and burgomasters, 
and that they sojourned for some time in Denmark, where they 
saw in the flesh two gentlemen of that court named Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern.” These travels would account for the poet’s 
acquaintance with foreign courts. 

By 1592 he had acquired a good position both as player and as 
poet. Venus and Adonis, however, was not published until 1593, 
and in the dedication to Lord Southampton he calls it the first 
heir of his invention, which would seem to imply that it was his 
first original work; yet the poem is a masterpiece of versification 
and diction. But, as Mr. Calmour remarks, the dramatists set 
little value upon their dramatic productions as compared with 
their purely poetic. Ben Jonson was derided for styling his 
plays ‘‘ works.” It is in one of the sonnets that Shakspere 
Says : 

’ “Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 

Of princes shall outlive this powerful rhyme.” 
We do not know at which London theatre he first appeared, 
though it was probably at one of Philip Henslowe’s, on the Surrey 
side of the water, or it might have been at the Curtain. 

The drama had not then entered upon its golden age; the 
Greenes and Peeles and Nashes and Marlowes still passed their 
lives in the wildest dissipation and the deepest poverty, and 
mostly died in garrets; only such theatres as The Theatre, the 
Curtain, the Newington, the Hope had been erected. The fact 
is that the so-called Elizabethan age is a misnomer—it was not 
until the very close of the Queen’s reign that men of genius won 
more than empty praise by their labours, or that, with few 
exceptions, the masterpicees of the English drama began to 
appear. The Globe was not built until 1597, and it is evident 
from some papers discovered in the Record Office, a full account 
of which will be found in the Atheneum for March 3rd, 1888, 
that Shakspere, Burbage, and their colleagues did not act at 
the Blackfriars until 1600. Very rude indeed then was the con- 
dition of the stage at the time when Shakspere first appeared 
in London, as has been shown in an article ‘On Early London 
Theatres” which appeared in The Theatre for December. It 
is curious to learn that as early as 1579 play-bills were set 
upon posts, and eight years afterwards John Charlewood received 
a licence from the Stationers’ Company for the sole printing 
of the same. Every play was in the fashion of that period, and 
the dresses were often costly and magnificent. Mr. Calmour 
holds to the old opinion that no scenery whatever was used in 
the pre-Restoration theatres. This may admit of dispute; but 
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it is begging the question to quote Sir Philip Sidney’s Defence of 
Poesy, written in 1581, when only The Theatre and the Curtain 
were in existence, and before even Marlowe, Greene, Peele, or 
any of the great dramatists had produced a play. The audience 
were noisy and unruly, drinking, smoking, playing cards, 
cracking nuts, spitting, while the gallants, if they disapproved of 
@ piece, would shout “ Filthy, filthy !” 

By the close of the sixteenth century players were becoming 
men of substance and reputation, and associated on an honourable 
footing with many of the first nobility—were styled gentlemen— 
and retired from their profession on handsome competencies. It 
is said that the Earl of Southampton presented Shakspere with 
£1000 to help him in some investment. In 1599, the year in 
which coat armour was granted to John Shakspere, who 
shared in his son’s prosperity, the poet purchased ‘‘ New Place,” 
known as far back as 1496 as ‘“‘ The Great House,” for £60, and 
afterwards several other estates in the neighbourhood of 
Stratford. It seems always to have been Shakspere’s ambition 
to return to his native place and settle down as a country gentle- 
man, but it was not until 1613, the year in which the Globe 
was burned down, that his desire was realised. 

Mr. Calmour has nothing fresh to tell us about the poet’s 
matrimonial arrangements. The boy of eighteen was evidently 
forced, through a youthful indiscretion, to marry a woman of 
six-and-twenty. He left her at Stratford, to which he paid a 
visit only once a year, and bequeathed her in his will “‘his second 
best bed.”” Mr. Calmour does not enter into the vexed question 
of the Sonnets, or the mysterious Dark Woman, supposed by 
some to have been Mary Fytton, a Maid of Honour, to whom 
many of them are addressed. It is beyond doubt that Shakspere 
was the victim to an absorbing and unhappy passion, the records 
of which lie not only in those marvellous poems just referred to, 
but in such pessimistic plays as Measure for Measure. The old 
story that the great dramatist’s death resulted from a drinking 
bout is here repeated; but it is far more probable that the fever 
was contracted from the insanitary pig styes, for which Stratford 
was infamous, than from the traditional merry making. 








DISCOVERIES AT DRURY LANE THEATRE. 
By H. Barton BAkeER. 
| a long unexplored corner of the wardrobe department 
of Drury Lane there have been discovered many old 
dresses, of the very existence of which’ everybody about the 
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theatre seemed to be unaware. How long they had been 
mouldering in their dusty darkness it would be impossible to say. 
They could not have been made, however, earlier than 1812, 
when the present house was opened. 

I can imagine the sensation that would e created among a 
west-end audience if a “ legitimate ’’ play were to be dressed in 
the strange costumes which, thanks to the courtesy of Sir 
Augustus Harris, I looked upon the other day,—the roars of 
laughter that would greet the players as they stalked on in high 
russet boots, embroidered pantaloons, “ a six-tab tunic ” (a skirt 
divided into six parts), huge gauntlets, a buff belt with a 
gigantic buckle in front, and holding dagger and pistols, and a 
turret-shaped velvet cap surmounted by a hearse-like plume of 
feathers. These were the invariable habiliments of a bandit 
chief, Rugantino, Grindoff, and others of that ilk. There were 
the orthodox ‘‘ shape,” a costume not unlike the ‘‘ skeleton suit ”” 
which boys wore fifty years ago, such as you see in Cruickshank’s 
pictures of Noah Claypole in Oliver Twist ; worsted tights, short 
russet boots or strapped velvet shoes, tight-fitting breeches half 
way down the thigh, a sort of jacket with short tails, and a 
shoulder cloak about large enough to wrap a new-born infant in. 
Charles Young played Iago in this guise, and so did George 
Frederick Cooke. There were other tunics, not unlike a frock 
coat, except that they were braided with elaborate-patterned trim- 
mings of gilt leather covered with spungles round the edges; 
there were servants’ dresses similar to those you see in the illus- 
trations of Duncombe’s Minor Theatre, such as Lancelot Gobbo 
might have worn on that memorable night when the little 
tragedian ‘‘ with a great soul,” as he once told some sneering 
puppies in a box, made his London début on that wretched 
January night in 1814, to half-empty benches, and roused the 
audience as they had not been roused since Sarah Siddons burst 
upon the town in Southern’s Isabella nearly thirty years before. 
The Gratiano, Antonio, Bassanio, and Lorenzo certainly appeared 
in the style of costume just described. Had those frowsy serges 
and threadbare velvets tongues, they could tell many a 
pleasant anecdote, some curious stories of glorious successes 
and direful failures. 

Where the designers of those strange costumes got their ideas 
from it would puzzle an antiquary to discover, since no human 
being from the days of Noah ever walked about in such guise. 
One can only imagine that they were evolved out of their inner 
consciousness after a supper of cold pork and cucumber. The 
only recommendation those old-stage fashions possessed was their 
marvellous simplicity. All medisval pieces were dressed in 
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tunics or “‘ shirts,” which were full-skirted tunics, without any 
opening, and fastened like a child’s frock. All plays of the 
Renaissance period were illustrated by the aforesaid ‘‘ shapes.” 
Square-cut velvet coats were de rigueur for the latter half of the 
seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth centuries, and 
court suits followed. Four styles, with slight variations, sufficed 
for a period of eight hundred years and for all European countries, 
the addition of a little fur trimming differentiating between 
Vienna and Venice, or Russia and England. Wardrobes were 


stocked with these eccentricities, and season after season supplied: 


all dramatic requirements. The wardrobe-keeper had a book in 
which the costume for each character in the legitimate plays 


was entered, and that dress had to be worn by each succeeding- 


generation of players. The old Bath theatre possessed a most 
extensive wardrobe, founded by Dimond, the dramatist, who. 
married a rich West Indian heiress; and I remember Miss Quick,. 


the mistress of the robes, not very long before the house was. 


burnt down, assigning a tunic, such as would now be appropriate 
to Guy Fawkes, to a certain leading man to play the Stranger in. 
“Sir,” said the old lady, in Siddonian tones, when the actor 
objected to it, “that dress was made for Mr. John Philip 
Kemble ; he wore it for the part!” 

Among the Drury Lane relics was a set of Scotch tartans. 


Whether they were originally made for Rob Roy, or Macbeth, . 


could not be decided. Until Charles Kean’s great revival, in 
1853, the Thane of Cawdor, as most people know, encountered 


the three Weird Sisters in the full Highland accoutrements of’ 
1745, with the addition of a breast plate of ‘‘ concaves,” while: 


Lady Macbeth figured in black velvet trimmed with bugles. 


When Dance urged John Kemble to be a little more accurate in: 


his Roman dresses, which were all unbleached calico and red 
worsted binding, the actor answered haughtily that he did not 
wish to be taken for an antiquary. The first attempt at archeo- 
logical correctness of costume throughout was made by Charles 
Kemble, in a revival of King John, at Covent Garden, in 1823, 
Planché executing the designs. Farley, the pantomimist, was 
indignant that so much money should be spent upon Shakspere, 
when it was wanted for an Easter spectacle ; other actors opined 
that if they were made such “‘ guys” the audience would roar at 
them. ‘So they did,” says Planché, “ but it was with approba- 
tion.” Little more was done until Macready became manager of 
the same house in 1837. What he began at Covent Garden he 
continued at Drury Lane, each play of Shakspere’s being dressed 
with remarkable accuracy. Then followed Charles Kean, who 
first rendered at least an approach to correctness of costume a 
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sine qua non in all first-class theatres, provincial as well as in 
London. 

Not only of the dry-as-dust order, however, were the Drury 
Lane dresses. Among the rubbish were several superb, rich, 
court suits of magnificent raised and embossed velvet, some 
ornamented with gold and silver spangles, others with needle- 
work embroidery. Aristocratic patrons of the drama frequently 
presented their Jevée dresses to the theatre after they had been a 
little worn ; and perhaps sometimes they or their valets sold 
them. Those coats might once have graced the shoulders of 
William Pitt, or William Windham, or George Canning; and 
Robert William Elliston, whom Charles Lamb has so delightfully 
apostrophised in one of his best known essays, might have 
tripped through Charles Surface in one of them. I should say 
that they were relics of the days when he was the monarch of 
Drury Lane—that is, from 1819 to 1826—and when the old 
comedies were interpreted by such comedians as Harley, 
Oxberry, Munden, Dowton, Mrs. Glover, Miss Kelly, and Mrs. 


. Orger. 
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Portraits. 


MR. ARTHUR BOURCHIER. 


N” many young actors have such opportunities for gaining 

experience while still amateurs as fell to Mr. Bourchier. 
Soon after he went up to Christ Church with a keenness for 
theatricals, whetted by private performances at Eton, the 
authorities at Oxford, who had hitherto looked upon the exploits 
of play-acting undergraduates with disfavour, took up a less 
forbidding position ; and the now famous O.U.D.C. was founded, 
with Canon Scott Holland, the Rev. the Hon. J. G. Adderley, 
Mr. W. L. Courtney, and Mr. Bourchier among it most 
enthusiastic supporters. Before he went down Mr. Bourchier 
had played Shylock, Hotspur, Julius Cesar, Falstaff in the 
Merry Wives, the Clown in Twelfth Night, and Sir John Vesey 
in Money. Small wonder, then, that he should be a firm believer 
in the efficacy of amateur acting as training for a professional 
career. Yet he had no intention of going on the stage when he 
took his degree and left the University. He was, in fact, reading 
for the Bar—‘‘in a desultory way,” he admits—when one day 
Mrs. Langtry offered him an engagement for her provincial tour, 
with the result that he made his first professional appearance in 
1889, playing, to begin with, Jacques in As You Like It. The 
spring of 1890 found him in London, and when Mrs. Langtry 
finished her season at the St. James’s, he decided to go into 
management on his own account, and for a short t me he had 
the theatre himself. It was in the summer of this year that Mr. 
Bourchier played the title-part in Kit Marlowe, Mr. Courtney’s 
clever piece. Joining the Criterion company in the autumn, 
after more experience of the provinces—this time with Miss 
Fortescue—he was the Charles Courtley in London Assurance, 
and Joseph in The School for Scandal. Not long afterwards, 
while with Mr. Daly in America, he was cast for Charles in the 
same piece. This was one of the characters he played during 
Mr. Daly’s latest London season, and he played it so well as to 
make all who saw the production hope that before long he may 
have an opportunity of appearing in it again. He was the Robin 
Hood, too, in Lord Tennyson’s play, and made the bold outlaw 
a delightfully picturesque and romantic figure. Next came an 
offer of the part of the hero in The Derby Winner, in which his 
breezy, natural style made him thoroughly successful. He is 
now with Mr. Hare’s company at the Garrick. 
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At the Play. 


IN LONDON. 


In the constantly changing tide of the drama there is an ebb 
and flow which inevitably brings its reverses no less surely than 
its successes. If of the latter we had ample evidence during the 
past autumn, there has not been wanting, throughout the last 
‘ew weeks, abundant proof of the former. Alterations of pro- 
gramme consequently have been, and are likely to be, more 
frequent than usual, although, as a matter of fact, the public 
continues to take as kindly an interest as before in those perfor- 
mances which have received the stamp of popular approval. 


Kine ARTHUR. 


A Play in a Prologue and Four Acts, by J. Comyns Carr. Produced at the Lyceum Theatre, 
Saturday, January 12. 


King Arthur “= Mr. Irvine. Sir Dagonet ee Mr. Harvey. 

Sir Lancelot a Mr. Forbes Rosertson. | Merlin os oe Mr. SyDNEY VALENTI E. 
Sir Mordred ar Mr. FRANK Cooper. | Messenger .. ee Mr. BELMORE. 

Sir Kay te _ Mr. Tyars. | Gaoler os «s Mr. Tass. 

Sir Gawaine we Mr. CLarRENcE HaGvue. | Morgan Le Fay .. Miss GENEVIEVE Warp. 
Sir Bedevere ee Mr.j FULLER MELLIsH. Elaine oe ee Miss LENA ASHWELL. 
Sir Agravaine a Mr. Lacy. | Clarissant a Miss ANNIE HuGHEs. 
Sir Percivale +e Mr. BuckLey. | Spirit of the Lake Miss Maup MILTON. 

Sir Lavaine “e Mr. Juxivs Knicur. Guinevere .. ee Miss ELuen Terry. 


Music by Sir AnTHUR ScLuivan; Scenery and Costumes designed by Sir Epwanp Burne-Jonés. 


Life and love and death. It is the old story, enveloped in 
romance, shrouded in mysticism, But beneath its beauteous 
trappings, beyond its olden-time glamour, there lies the pulse beat 
of passion, the blanched, drawn face of a broken life. The human 
heart is touched by King Arthur. We are accustomed at the 
Lyceum to splendour of scenery, to magnificence of costume, and 
to correctness in both of these things. We look upon the exquisite 
scene of the whitethorn wood, and are not astonished. Mr. Hawes 
Craven has painted many a lovely stage-picture ere now. The 
Great Hall at Camelot impresses by its grandeur, but its does not 
surprise us. The mysterious, awe-inspiring aspect of the magic 
mere, and the solemnity of the final tableau, are in keeping with 
the traditions of the Lyceum under Mr. Henry Irving’s manage- 
ment. A Lyceum production is a foregone conclusion, so far as it is 
outwardly concerned. King Arthur is no exception to the rule. 
What, then, is it that impresses the spectators in the present 
case? It is not Elaine, the fair maid of Astolat, for she is in the 
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background, entirely subordinate to the sterner tragedy, which 
forms the play and makes its success. Elaine, indeed, is not in 
our thoughts when the curtain has fallen. 

But we do think of Arthur, and of Guinevere, and of Lancelot. 
We think of the story of love—for love it all is, whether it be the 
pure mighty love of Arthur for his Queen, or the guilty love of 
Lancelot for his friend’s wife. The wreck of life, through love, is 
the keynote to the play. Those who look upon it must find some 
echo for it in their own hearts, some semblance to it in their own 
lives. Therein we have the real secret of the dramatist’s success. 
It would have been easy for Mr. Comyns Carr to design 
a drama upon the same subject which would have given greater 
opportunity for scenic display, for a merely elaborate production. 
But he has done more than this, far more than this. He has 
given us a play which touches the emotions, a play of human 
nature, a play of heart and feeling. It was inevitable that he 
should to some extent travel over broken ground, that his work 
should recall others, and that we should be reminded, however 
remotely, of Hamlet, of Macbeth, of Othello. But only because life is 
the same all the world over, so far as its passions are concerned. 
Recollection cannot be banished from the student or the playgoers, 
and it is impossible to avoid comparison with scenes or 
passages which have occurred elsewhere. After all, what does 
it matter? The plot is of secondary importance to the treatment 
of the story. In this latter respect Mr. Carr has succeeded 
admirably. 

Those who witness King Arthur should lay aside their Tennyson, 
and view the play as it is presented. They should judge it on its 
own merits, not by comparison. Viewed from this standpoint, it 
is to be praised because it brings within our ken characters 
which are true to life, characters which, despite their halo of 
romance, come near to ourselves. The play is well constructed. 
Its story progresses, its action interests, its language is always 
to the purpose and often poetic; the ending of each act is 
dramatic. It is certainly a workmanlike play, showing the hand 
of the craftsman. But all this would be as nothing if it did 
not come home to us. This is just where King Arthur is at its 
best. It possesses two episodes, two phases of love, which must 
appeal to the audience. In their treatment the dramatist finds 
his greatest measure of success, for they are both true, and their 
truth gives his play the throb of life. 

Let us take the love of Lancelot and Guinevere as treated by 
Mr. Carr. Lancelot is a soldier, brave, honourable, the courtliest 
of knights. His friendship for the King is sincere, profound. 
His love for the gentle Elaine has faded in the presence of the 
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haughty beauty of the Queen. Simple affection has turned into 
burning passion. Yet he knows his duty, and strives to do it. 
The pilgrimage in search of the Holy Grail gives him an excuse 
to leave the Court. It is in vain that he essays to go. Fate 
steps in and holds him back. Even when the Queen has wrung 
his avowal of love from him, even when he knows that his 
passion is returned, he endeavours to get away from temptation, 
to avoid disloyalty to his friend and King. But here, again, the 
hand of Fate takes hold of him. That very friendship which the 
King bears him is his downfall. Arthur bids him stay, and the 
Queen, in furtherance of the King’s desire, pronounces the direful 
words: ‘‘ My lord, I do thy bidding; Lancelot, stay!”” And so 
the good man, possessed by a guilty love, is plunged into an abyss 
from which there is no escape. Thus commences one part of this 
eventful drama. The scene which follows is admirably conceived 
in its absolute truth. Lancelot has abandoned himself to his 
love for Guinevere, and the Queen is radiantly happy in the arms 
of her lover. They wander together in the whitethorn woods, 
the very purity and fragrance of the may being in strange and 
striking contrast to their guilty hearts. They cheat themselves, 
in the passing moments of passion, into the belief that their 
happiness is for all time. But the shadow of sin rests upon them 
even now. The light dies away, the thunder crashes, andas the 
lovers are locked in close embrace under the bower of may their 
doom is sealed. For they have been observed by the revengeful 
Mordred. 

The guilty love is short-lived. The veil is ruthlessly torn from 
Arthur’s eyes in the following act, when the King, from being 
something of a dreamer, becomes a man indeed, stricken for 
ever by gravest sorrow. But of that anon. Dramatically 
enough, the news of his wife’s faithlessness is conveyed to 
Arthur by a letter, placed in the hands of the dead Elaine, 
directed to Guinevere. And the tragedy of three lives approaches. 
its end. Lancelot, for a moment, endeavours to out-face eternal 
disgrace, but the confession of the Queen puts a stop to all 
subterfuge. Death would be preferable to life, but that boon 
is denied him. The King’s hand is powerless to strike him, and 
so he goes out into the darkness, ruined in body and soul, robbed 
of honour, dead to his friend, alive only to the torture of his 
conscience, with the awful memory of the woman whom he had 
loved and lost, and for whom he had staked life, honour, soul 
in vain. 

With the fall of Lancelot the King rises to grandeur. 
Hitherto, Arthur has not been very greatly in evidence. True, 
in the prologue he is a romantic figure, and he impresses us 
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by the reverence with which he takes upon himself the duty 
of bearing the magic sword and wearing its scabbard. In the 
vision of Guinevere, his vow to seek her through the world and 
make her his Queen contains a touch of naturalness which is 
well opposed to the general mystery of the scene. In the first 
act, the King has to express, without very great show, his love 
for the Queen and his deep friendship for Lancelot. But the act 
really belongs to the other characters. King Arthur does not 
appear in the may scene, and itis not until the third act that 
he is at his grandest. The tragedy which engulfs Lancelot and 
makes Guinevere a stricken woman brings a sorrow to Arthur's 
heart which is sublime. He had loved his Queen with a love 
that was of surpassing greatness. He had trusted her with a 
mind that had no thought of evil. In a single instant he 
beholds the love of a lifetime crushed to atoms, trampled under 
foot, trailed in the mire. The discovery blinds him, stuns him ; 
he staggers under it, sways, and is broken down. ‘The blow is 
too heavy for even his strong nature. It is an old situation, 
this of the trusting husband, the false friend, the faithless wife. 
It has occurred over and over again on the stage, as in real life. 
But it has never before been treated with greater dignity by any 
dramatist, and, as acted by Mr. Irving, its sublimity has not 
been approached. In speaking of the character at this point, 
it is impossible not to mention the interpreter of it, so much 
does to the dramatist owe to the actor. The scene, as written, 
is not one of maudlin sentiment: but it might easily be let down 
by the actor. Mr. Irving sustains it with marvellous power 
and a dignity of mien which no one else on the English speaking 
stage possesses. You feel that his grief is too great for tears, 
but you can hear the sob in his voice as he says to Morgan le 
Fay, in reference to Mordred’s impeachment of the Queen: 
‘Tell him he lies.” But the softness in his-voice dies away, 
the words which follow come slowly and harshly as the ground 
slides from his feet and he beholds the woman he has loved and 
trusted fall confessed in her dishonour and his own. The 
sublimity of this scene, ending with the King’s significant, ‘I 
want no scabbard now,” for his scabbard, the Queen, is no 
more to him, will long be remembered as one of the finest 
moments in Mr. Irving’s artistic career. 

The last chapter in the sad drama is soon told. The Queen, 
condemned to death at the instance of Mordred, seeks in vain for 
a champion from among the armed knights who fill the Court, 
Her cause seems hopeless, when a herald proclaims the approach 
of one who would defend her. This is none other than Arthur, 
who fights for Guinevere, although he knows that even his magic 
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sword is powerless against Mordred—the man of evil power, who 
had been born in May. He cannot live for her, buf he will die 
for her. Thus Arthur passes hence to the sweet isle of sleep. 
He, too, like Lancelot, has loved and lost, but with a difference. 
One love was noble, the other stained. Still, in both cases it was 
love, and this is what the spectators feel. There is pity for the 
Queen, but there is more pity for King Arthur and Lancelot, since 
the men are greater sufferers than the woman in the play. It is 
to be particularly observed of this piece that, although it deals 
with the old theme of two men who love the same woman, there 
is no palliation of the wrong-doer. The woman is humbled to 
the very dust ; she sees her sin, repents, and suffers. Lancelot’s 
fall is equally great and more pathetic, for he falls from strength, 
from manhood, from stainless honour, and, in the end, appears 
in a worse light than Mordred, whose nature is prone to evil, 
whereas Lancelot is, at heart, a good man—and the fall of a good 
man is a tragedy in itself. 

Mr. Irving is to be doubly praised for producing such a drama 
in our prosaic days, in these times of the false in dramatic art, 
when unconventionality often passes for reality and smartness 
for wit. A play like this, whichis soundly constructed as a stage 
piece, a play which is at once human in its interest, excellent in 
its language, beautifully framed, and admirably acted, is calcu- 
lated to do the stage an immense service. King Arthur is essen- 
tially for the public, not for a clique. That being so, it is well 
that it contains the elements of romance, and poetry, and heart, so 
sadly lacking on ourstage. It teaches a lesson which all but those 
who are wilfully blind can—and must—see. The noble figure of 
the king, his great love for his queen, the shattering of his life 
on the discovery of his wife’s unfaithfulness, and the splendid 
dignity of his bearing under the wreck, form a picture which will 
live in the memory of all who witness the play. 

Without heart-interest, and a touch of idealism, there can be 
no great acting. Mr. Irving’s King Arthur is both idyllic and 
human. His romantic and mysterious manner makes him a 
fitting figure for the magic mere. An ordinary actor would be 
out of place here, because he would be, for all his surroundings, 
distinctly of to-day. Mr. Irving is dreamy and sombre, but he 
makes you feel that out of the land of shadows something 
real, something nearer to ourselves, will presently arise. 
He fulfils this promise in the fine scene in the third act, 
of which we have already spoken. Anything more intensely 
human, the stage can hardly have known. You can judge 
his acting either in the prologue or in this later scene. Place 
them, though, side by side as companion pictures, or, to be 
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more correct, as contrasting pictures—the one of romance, above 
and beyond us; the other of ourselves, a human heart laid bare 
and broken—a combination of poetry and humanity, and there 
you have the reason of Mr. Irving’s superb success on the stage. 
Mr. Forbes Robertson’s Lancelot is of great value to the play. 
He renders to perfection the good man who, impelled by Fate to 
do a wrong, is haunted by conscience and stricken with shame. 
Any modernising here, any attempt to toy with the part, would 
have been fatal to it. The character, admirably conceived by the 
dramatist, is interpreted with delightful fidelity by the actor. 
The character of Guinevere is somewhat overshadowed by those 
of Arthur and Lancelot, but Miss Ellen Terry invests it with 
perfect grace and womanliness. Her finest opportunity is in the 
third act, where, by facial expression, by gesture, and by voice, 
she realises the truth which occasionally comes to the one woman 
who holds in her hands the lives of two men—and ruins them 
both. She gives us another proof of that undefinable fascination, 
that power of binding her hearers in a sort of spell, which she 
alone amongst English actresses exercises upon the stage. We 
have not seen any finer acting, anything more true to nature, 
than that of Mr. Irving, Mr. Forbes Robertson, and Miss Terry 
in this scene. Indeed, the performance generally is what might 
be anticipated at the Lyceum, Miss Genevieve Ward being the 
Morgan Le Fay, Mr. Frank Cooper the Mordred, Mr. Sydney 
Valentine the Merlin, and Miss Lena Ashwell—refined, tender, and 
pathetic in a very high degree—the Elaine. Ifanything more were 
necessary to the success of King Arthur it would be supplied by Sir 
Arthur Sullivan’s music, of which we must speak at another time. 





THE PANTOMIMES. 
Dick WHITTINGTON AT Drury LANE. 

Great as is the reputation which Sir Augustus Harris has 
earned for himself in the matter of pantomime, it may be questioned 
whether throughout the long history of Drury Lane a spectacle 
so brilliant or so varied has ever been presented as that provided 
in Dick Whittington. Of the many surprises which it contains 
space unfortunately forbids the enumeration even of one tithe. 
Here it is only possible to refer to a few of the principal features, 
which, however, would alone suffice to stamp the present annual 
as of unequalled merit. And first it is worth observing that the 
authors, Mr. Cecil Raleigh and Mr. Henry Hamilton, aided by 
the ready invention of Sir Augustus himself, have supplied a 
‘‘book” of exceptional excellence, in which even may be dis- 
covered a distinct literary and poetic flavour. It is, moreover, to 
their credit that, respecting the traditions of the nursery, they 
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have followed the original story of Dick and his doughty Cat so 
closely as to render it throughout intelligible to the youngest. 
This of itself is no small virtue in a pantomime libretto. But, 
in addition, Sir Augustus has given the tale a setting quite 
dazzling in its magnificence. There is the splendour of the Cat- 
camp, with its highly-trained regiments of feline soldiers; there 
is Fitzwarren’s shop crowded with fine silks and shimmering 
satins, where, however, fun and frolic predominate over sentiment ; 
there is the exquisite beauty of the scene representing Highgate 
Hill. Here, too, occurs a singularly pretty ballet, in which, 
summoned by their Queen, poppies, marguerites, buttercups, 
cornflowers, lilies, and blue-bells combine with delicate effect. 
Presently Dick, accompanied by his trusty Malkin, is found on 
board the good ship Sea-Guill, which is subsequently boarded by 
a crew of conquering Japs, who would doubtless carry our 
hero off as prisoner had he not the luck to tumble overboard 
and reach the Chinese coast in safety. How Malkin rids the 
Emperor’s court of rats, and Dick secures the promised reward, 
need hardly be told. Something, however, must be said— 
although no words could possibly do justice to the magnificence 
of the scene-— concerning the evening ‘‘ Feast of Lanterns,” 
given in honour of the Princess Ni-Si-Pi-See’s marriage, in the 
gardens of the palace. So far as beauty of colouring, richness of 
dressing, and variety of effects are concerned, the spectacle, it 
may safely be affirmed, has never been surpassed. Down two 
broad staircases a glittering host of mandarins, standard-bearers, 
pages, attendants, guests, dancing-girls, and officials descends 
until the stage becomes one mass of glowing hues. Especially 
noticeable is one party of guests clad in armour of the willow- 
plate pattern. Suddenly wreaths, floral ornaments, and 
candelabra are illuminated by the electric light with a magical 
result, from which the dazzled eye of the beholder is almost fain 
to turn away forrelief. Hardly less striking in point of pageantry 
is the subsequent scene of Dick’s arrival before old Westminster 
Hall, in his newly-acquired capacity of Lord Mayor of London. 
Here again it is impossible to give anything like an adequate idea 
of the impression produced by the seemingly endless procession 
of soldiers, on foot and on horseback, heralds, trumpeters, mace- 
bearers, and city companies. Nor have we space to dwell upon 
the beauties of the transformation, the humours of Mr. Dan Leno 
and Mr. Herbert Campbell, the unfailing vivacity of Miss Ada 
Blanche as Dick, the mercurial brightness of Miss Marie 
Montrose as Alice, the fun of the Brothers Griffiths, or the 
refined singing of Mr. Percy Mordy. A word of praise must, 
however, be spared for the tuneful music of Mr. J. M. Glover, 
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the excellent stage-management of Mr. Arthur P. Collins, the 
tasteful ingenuity displayed by Signor Coppi and Mr. John 
D’Auban in the arrangement of the ballets, and the artistic 
scenic efforts of Messrs. Caney, Harker, Ryan, Bruce Smith, and 
Perkins. But with Sir Augustus Harris himself lies the chiet 
honour of inventing and producing a pantomime which will certainly 
rank among the finest spectacles ever witnessed ta Drury Lane. 
Santa CLAUS AT THE LYCEUM. 

Elegance and refinement are the distinguishing features of 
Mr. Oscar Barrett’s Lyceum pantomime, of which Mr. Horace 
Lennard has, as usual, furnished the ‘ book.’’ In this three 
different stories have been woven into one ; and although we are 
inclined to believe that the suffrages of young people are in favour 
of a distinct tale, it is not to be denied that Mr. Lennard has 
accomplished his work with considerable skill. Santa Claus, in 
the burly person of Mr. William Rignold, opens the ball; then 
Rosamond and Eric, the Babes in the Wood, trip on to the scene, 
to be speedily followed by Robin Hood and Maid Marian, whose 
adventures are made to run concurrently with those of the Babes. 
Such a reversal of nursery history is, we fear, somewhat apt to 
breed confusion in the minds of youthful students, and to provoke 
controversy in the schoolroom. Not to press the point further, 
however, Santa Claus well deserves the success it has obtained 
by reason of its exquisite mounting, picturesque setting, and 
genial fun. Take, by way of proof, the scene revealing the 
festivities at Grimsacre Hall, or that of the children’s dormitory, 
—wherein occurs the vision of the Temple of Knowledge, an 
admirable idea, carried out in the happiest fashion—or the lovely 
glimpse of Sherwood Forest, with its crowd of archers and 
Crusaders, or finally the transformation scene, revealing the 
glories of Dreamland, Poppyland, Snowland, and Loveland, 
all pictures of the rarest beauty. Of the charming ballet here 
introduced it would be impossible to speak in tones of exaggerated 
praise, nor of the wonderful dancing of little Miss Geraldine 
Somerset, whose singularly clever performance gives promise o1 
an enviable future. Abundant fun as Evadne Newfangle, an up- 
to-date governess, is contributed by Mr. Victor Stevens, who 
possesses the welcome faculty of amusing without the least trace 
of vulgarity, by Mr. Fred Emney as Sir Joseph Grimshaw, Miss 
Susie Vaughan as his stately spouse, and especially by Mr. Charles 
Lauri as Tatters, the Babes’ favourite collie, whose untimely 
death has been the subject of a vigorous protest from the young 
folks. Miss Kitty Loftus and Miss Rosie Leyton make an ideal 
pair of Babes, Miss Clara Jecks is excellent as a pert page-boy, 
and Miss Annie Schuberth makes a gallant and handsome Robin 
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Hood. If, as a whole, Santa Claus falls somewhat below the 
level of Mr. Barrett’s previous pantomime, Cinderella, it is at any 
rate vastly superior to the average of its class. 





An IpgzAL HUSBAND. 


An Original Play of Modern Life, in Four Acts, by Oscan Witpe, Produced at the Haymarket 
Theatre, January 3. 





The Earl of Caver- Mason me .. Mr. H. Deane. 

sham, K.G. -» Mr. ALFRED Bisnop. Lady Chiltern -. Miss Jutia NEILson. 
Lord Goring -. Mr. Cuarves H. HawtTrey. Lady Markby -» Miss Fanny Broveu. 
sir Robert Chiltern Mr. Lewis WALLER. Lady Basildon .. Miss Vane FEATHERSTON. 
Vicomte deNanjac Mr. Cosmo Stuart. Mrs. Marchmont .. Miss HELEN ForsytTH. 
Mr. Montford .. Mr. Henry Stanrorp. Miss Mabel Chiltern Miss Maupge MILLeETT. 
Phipps ee .- Mr. C. H. Brooxriexp. Mrs. Cheveley -» Miss Frorence WEst. 


An Ideal Husband reveals a new phase of Mr. Oscar Wilde’s 
multifarious character. Having given us in Lady Windermere’s 
Fan a play of modern manners as seen through his spectacles. 
and in A Woman of No Importance a drama tinged with the 
colouring of the Norwegian school, he now sets himself deliberately 
to imitate the examples set by Scribe and M. Sardou. In the 
early days, before success crowned his efforts, Robert Louis 
Stevenson acknowledged that he was apt “‘ to play the sedulous 
ape ;”’ and if the reproach be a trifle too pointed to be levelled 
against Mr. Wilde, it may at least be hinted that he thoroughly 
understands the value of the sincerest form of flattery. His 
note-book is always at the service of those who seek a judicious 
depository for their jokes, and, like another Autolycus, he is 
fervent in the pursuit of unconsidered trifles. But, withal, he 
possesses a certain pleasant trick of furbishing up old lamps su 
that they shall shine with the effulgence of new, although their 
brilliancy, unhappily, lacks the all-important quality of endurance. 
An Ideal Husband is thoroughly typical of its author. Indeed, 
it is on record that its performance afforded him a most enjoyable 
evening ; and obviously what satisfies Mr. Wilde must neces- 
sarily please everyone possessing the slightest pretensions to good 
taste or judgment in such matters. A Philistine observer might 
be disposed to object that the plot of the piece hardly bears 
analysis, that the dialogue is too frequently meretricious, that 
many of the incidents evince a power of memory rather than of 
invention. But to make such statements might possibly be to 
detract from the enjoyment derived by Mr. Wilde from a 
pleasant evening; and for our own part we have no desire to say 
anything that would serve to mar his feeling of self-satisfaction. 
We will go even further, and admit that An Ideal Husband, with 
all its absurdities and shortcomings, is perhaps the most interest- 
ing play which Mr. Wilde has yet written—interesting, let us 
add, in the sense that it continually piques the curiosity and 
holds the attention of the listener. Verbal eccentricities there 
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are, of course, to be found in the piece ; but these happily are in 
great measure subordinate to plot and characterisation. Of both 
these qualities An Ideal Husband contains a fair allowance. True, 
the plot is somewhat of the mechanical order, while the 
characterisation lacks the ring of truth; yet each is in its way 
dramatically or, at any rate, theatrically, effective. Particularly 
ingenious is the third act, which M. Sardou himself might not 
be ashamed to own. Occasionally, also, the author allows 
himself to drift into the saying of a really wise or witty thing, 
although he is still a trifle prone to consider that the mere 
inversion of a familiar sentence constitutes an epigram. Politics 
form the thread whereon is hung a story of love and intrigue 
through which the inevitable dénowement can easily be discerned. 
It must, however, be counted to Mr. Wilde for righteousness 
that he has mixed the ingredients of his not altogether novel tale 
with a fairly skilful hand. In the performance the highest 
honours fall to Mr. Charles Hawtrey, who from a purely sub- 
ordinate position leaps midway in the piece into a prominence 
which he retains to the close. As the cynical, easy-going 
nonchalant Lord Goring—true type of the Robertsonian school— 
Mr. Hawtrey achieved a success equal to any hitherto obtained 
by him in less serious parts. To his efforts, in point of fact, was 
due much of the favour extended to the play. Despite certain 
irritating little tricks of voice and gesture, Mr. Lewis Waller 
made a genuine hit as the vacillating Sir Robert Chiltern, while 
Miss Julia Neilson, apart from a tendency to chant her words, 
impressed by her stately appearance and passionate manner. 
Miss Maude Millett was the most charming of pretty ingenues, 
and Miss Florence West, although somewhat wanting in 
resource, gave an admirable portrait of the conventional stage 
adventuress. From a comedian of Miss Fanny Brough’s 
reputation so ineffective a sketch as that of the tattling busybody, 
Lady Markby, was hardly to be expected ; while in minor parts 
Mr. Alfred Bishop, Mr. Cosmo Stuart. Mr. C. H. Brookfield, 
Miss Vane Featherstone, and Miss Helen Forsyth did excellent 
service. To the new managers, Messrs. Waller and Morell, the 
highest praise is due for the sumptuous and lavish manner in 
which the piece has been mounted. 





Guy DoMVILLE. 
A Play in Three Acts, by Hewry James. Produced at the St. James’s Theatre, January 5, 


Guy Domville .. Mr. Grorcz ALExanpeER. | Mrs. Domville Mrs. Epwarp Saker. 
Lord Devenish .. Mr. Exuiot. Mary Brasier so Miss EveELyN MILLARD, 
Frank Humber .. Mr. HERBERT WARING. Fanny .. ee ee Miss IRENE VANBRUGH. 
——— Round... Mr. H. V. Esmonp. Milliners { Mine BuancHE WILMoT. 

ant e Mr. FRanK Dyatu. _ = Miss Lucy Berrsxam, 
five. Peverel. ° Miss Marion TERRY, 


Happily é for the credit of the English public, it rarely occurs 
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that a demonstration of so unseemly a nature is witnessed as 
that which accompanied the production of Guy Domville. Without 
entering into the merits or demerits of the+incident, we are 
constrained to qualify it as wholly unpardonable. Possibly some- 
thing may be said for the exasperation caused to a section of the 
audience by the over-zeal of certain good-natured friends, but even 
this could scarcely excuse the insulting attitude adopted by the 
former towards an author who has served the public as well as 
Mr. Henry James. Nor, despite its faults of inexperience and 
disproportion, is there anything in Guy Domville to deserve the 
hostile reception accorded to it. From first to last it bears the 
marks of scholarly grace, exquisitely-balanced writing, and tender 
sentiment. Nothing indeed, could be better than the first act, 
with its old-world fragrance and delightful flavour. Unfortunately, 
the subsequent scenes prove that Mr. James’s qualifications are 
those rather of the novelist than of the playwright, and that he has 
still to acquire the art of giving dramatic form to his ideas. Were 
this not so, he would have recognised that his second act is wholly 
independent of the other two, and that the conclusion he offers 
cannot be accepted as either necessary or adequate. We are by 
no means disposed to insist upon the conventional happy ending, 
when such a termination is obviously against the spirit of the 
author’s conception, but in Guy Domville the principle of 
renunciation is carried to a needlessly irritating point. To some 
extent the fact may perhaps be held to account for the qualified 
favour shown to the piece. Mr. James, however, need not 
despair. Guy Domville is unquestionably a much better play than 
The American, and there is no reason why, with increased 
experience and a more careful observance of dramatic form, he 
should not yet write a really serviceable piece. In the title-part 
Mr. George Alexander showed a power of chivalrous earnestness 
and tender feeling altogether refreshing ; and Mr. Herbert Waring, 
as his self-sacrificing rival, revealed unsuspected qualities of 
pathos and manly emotion. The womanliness and graceful 
charm of Miss Marion Terry’s Mrs. Peverel was beyond all praise, 
while in minor parts Mr. H. V. Esmond, Miss Irene Vanbrugh, and 
Miss Evelyn Millard, bore themselves gallantly and well. So 
much, unfortunately, cannot be said for Mr. Elliot, whose portrait 
of Lord Devenish was conceived in a distinct spirit of caricature. 


SLAVES OF THE RING. 


An Original Play, in Three Acts, by SypNey Grunpy. Produced at the Garrick Theatre, December 29, 
‘The Earl of Ravenscroft Mr. Jonn Hare. Sir bes hy “apenas Bart. 


Hon. George ee Mr. Artour BourcuiER - Mr. Cuartes Rock. 





Mr. Egerton, M.P, - Mr. Witt Denn.s. Helen Egerton ee .-Miss Kate Rorke. 
Captain Dou ~¥ ee = Branpon THomas | Ruth Egerton .. .-Miss ELEANor CALHOUN 
Harold Dunda: Mr. GILBERT Hare. Mrs. Egerton .. .-Mrs. BovucicavttT. 

Mr. Tweedie, M. R.C.S. “Mr, GERALD Du MavuRIER Mrs. Winterbottom ..Miss Kate PHILLIPs. 





Of modern English dramatists who have attained to the first 
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rank, Mr. Sydney Grundy is indubitably the most unequal. One 
is almost tempted to believe that the faculty of self-criticism has 
been altogether denied him. How, otherwise, is it possible to 
account for the production of so weak and invertebrate a piece as 
Slaves of the Ring, into which the author, with a perseverance 
worthy of a better cause, would appear to have introduced every 
possible dramatic heresy? For his theme he has chosen a re- 
pulsive subject—the love, namely, of two sisters for the same 
man, and so feebly has he developed it, so inconclusively has he 
treated it, that with the final fall of the curtain the only recourse 
open to him is to come before the footlights and confess in effect : 
‘Gentlemen, I have got my characters into such a mess,I see 
no way out of the difficulty, so I leave it to your individual 
ingenuity to suggest the most fitting solution.” Mr. Grundy, as 
it happens, has not had to wait long for an answer; and it is to 
be hoped that the lesson provided by the withdrawal of his play 
after a three weeks’ run will not be lost upon him. As a writer 
of bright and effective dialogue he has few peers; but in the con- 
struction and the themes of his plays he is too frequently less 
happily inspired. His Slaves of the Ring shows him at his 
worst in these respects, but as the piece has already passed into 
that state of bondage whence it should never have emerged, it 
would be alike futile and uncharitable to dwell further upon its 
faults. The performance was at least rendered noteworthy by 
the appearance of Mr. John Hare as the irascible, cunning, and 
tetchy old Earl of Ravenscroft, a masterly sketch, so admirable in 
every detail that profound regret must be felt for its sudden 
eclipse. Miss Kate Rorke’s impersonation of the heroine was, 
moreover, of real merit, while Miss Calhoun fully deserved the 
warm welcome provoked by her re-appearance on the London 
stage. With the exceptions of Miss Kate Phillips and Mrs. 
Boucicault, it can hardly be said that the efforts of any of the 
remaining members of the cast entitle them to individual mention. 





THYRZA FLEMING. 
A Play in Four Acts. Produced at Terry’s _——_ by the bers of the Independent Theatre, 





nuary 4. 
Colonel Rivers .. Mr. BERNARD GouLp. Pamela Rivers... Miss WINIFRED Frazer. 
Bertie Earnshaw Mr. Wa. Bonney. — —_— Miss AvNgs HILt. 
John Heron... Mr. GrorncE WaRDE. Jones . Miss A. BEAUGARDE. 
Bobby a Mr. Harry Buss. Martin oe ee Miss Parton. 
Jenks... Mr. Osmonp SHILLINGFORD. | Chambermaid se Miss Loviss Cove. 
Waiter .. Mr. GEORGE SHEPHEARD. Thyrza Fleming .. Miss EstHer Pa.iser. 


Although no hint as to the authorship of Thyrza Fleming is 
afforded by the programme, responsibility for the piece has 
already been publicly accepted by Miss Dorothy Leighton. To 
say that the play was presented under the xgis of the Independent 
Theatre is perhaps sufficient to indicate that its construction is 
amateurish and its theme unpleasant. In both ways Thyrza 
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Fleming fully meets the requirements of the limited section 
of playgoers who boastfully exult in an independence which is 
apparently dependent on all the usual conditions peculiar to 
dramatic production. In one respect, however, Miss Leighton 
displays a measure of hesitation somewhat surprising. If there 
is any real significance to be attached to her piece, it arises from 
the circumstance that the hero, after having made a certain 
Mrs. Fleming his mistress, deserts her to become the husband 
of her daughter. True, Miss Leighton, evidently appalled by the 
situation she has herself precipitated, rather suggests than 
affirms it in so many words. Beyond this, there is little in 
the play, which betrays the novice’s hand at every turn, either to 


‘interest or to stimulate. ‘he story is inconsequent, while the 
-dénouement leaves the spectator in a state of perplexity as to 


the authoress’s meaning. The one redeeming feature of the 
performance was the acting of Miss Winifred Frazer, which, if 
not remarkable for power, was at least characterized by much 
tenderness and a welcome touch of emotion. Mr. Bernard 


‘Gould proved fairly satisfactory in a thankless part, while Miss 


Esther Palliser, as Mrs. Fleming, gave abundant proof that, 
however excellent a vocalist she may be, she possesses no 
pretensions to rank as an actress. 





An INNOCENT ABROAD. 
A Farce in Three Acts, by W. Stroxes Craven. Produced at Terry’s Theatre, January 14. 


“Tobias Pilkington Mr. Epwarp Terry. Mr. Knowles ee Mr. Rosert Sovurar. 
Dick .. os ea Mr. Lesiis Kenyon. Wilber ae - Mr. GERALD MIRRIELEES. 
Jack Summerville Mr. Harcourt Beatty. Mrs. Pilkington .. Miss Kate Mitts. 

Dr. Hanson -a Mr. Jack THOMPSON. Lilly.. ey - Miss Ermy Desmonp. 
Bill Bouncer we Mr. Ernest HENDRIE. Cissy Farnborough Miss McIntosu. 
-Dennis oe ee Mr. GEorGE BELMORE. Rose.. os - Miss Jessie DanvVERS. 


If An Innocent Abroad displays no great originality of thought 
or treatment, it is, at any rate, sufficiently amusing to while 
away an idle hour. The material of which it is composed has 
already served the purpose of many a farce writer ; but it is only 
fair to the author to add that he has contrived to manipulate 
familiar complications in a neat and workmanlike manner. For 
the last act, moreover, he has reserved his most ingenious effects, 
and consequently the curtain is rung down upon a satisfied 
audience. Hurry and bustle form the leading features of a 
piece that has no foundation in probability, and in which quality 
of dialogue passes for a secondary consideration. Of the plot it 
would be useless to give any account. The youngest playgoer 
knows what he may expect from a farce that starts with the 
efforts of an elderly and respectable stockbroker to conceal from 
his wife the fact that, in place of proceeding to Liverpool on 
business, as stated, he had passed his evening with a party of 
whist-playing cronies, and ended it by submitting to the attack of 
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an infuriated innkeeper, whose wife had lured him into an 
innocent flirtation. What follows is, of course, merely an 
elaborate development of the original falsehood. There is, 
nevertheless, plenty of fun to be discovered in the author’s 
process of evolution. Fortunately, also, he has been lucky 
enough to secure the assistance of Mr. Edward Terry, whose 
eccentric manner and highly-coloured style give constant point 
to the tribulations of the greatly harassed Mr. Pilkington. The 
most legitimate success of the evening, however, was achieved by 
Mr. Harcourt Beatty, who possesses all the qualities required to 
make a light comedian of real value. A word of praise is also 
due to Mr. Ernest Hendrie’s capital performance of Bill Bouncer, 
a professional bruiser, and to the pleasing acting of Miss Hily 
Desmond and Miss Madge McIntosh as a couple of young flirts, 
Otherwise the cast can hardly be described as in any sense 
remarkable. An original duologue, entitled Keep Your Own 
Counsel, by Henry Bellingham and William Best, occupies 
the first place on the programme. What success the little 
piece obtained must be attributed more to the efforts of its 
interpreters, Mr. Sydney Brough and Miss McIntosh, than to 
abilities of the authors. A revival of the Rev. James Townley’s 
old musical farce, High Life Below Stairs, brought the enter- 
tainment to a conclusion. 





HANSEL AND GRETEL. 


A Fairy —_— in Three Acts. Music by HumMPERDINCK; the libretto, founded on one of Grimm's 
Fairy Tales, by ADELHEID WELTI. Produced at Daly’s Theatre, December 26. 


Peter .. ee .. Mr. Cuartes CoPLanD. The Witch who eats 

Gertrude... -. Madame Junia LENNox. Children .. -. Miss EpirH Miler. 
iinsel ee -. Miss Marie Exsa. Sandman... -. Miss Marre Dv Bepat. 

Gretel .. we -.- Miss Jeanne DovstE. Dewman ae -- Miss Jesstz HupLEston 


Although of somewhat slight proportions, the story set forth 
in Hiénsel and Gretel is sufficiently novel and attractive to 
capture the attention, not only of the young people for whom 
it is primarily intended, but also of grown-up playgoers. It 
deals with a pretty and fanciful legend relating to the adventures 
of a poor broom-seller’s children, who, driven into the forest by 
their angry mother, comé under the protection of certain good 
angels, and are led by them to the abode of a child-eating 
witch, whose machinations they finally overthrow, and so succeed 
in liberating a number of her little prisoners. The charm of 
the opera lies in its simplicity and in the beauty of the music 
supplied by Herr Humperdinck, whose marked ability has 
rapidly won for him an enviable reputation on the continent. 
That this is not undeserved is abundantly proved by the clever 
and delightful score he has supplied in the present instance. 
Throughout, it is true, we may detect the influence of Wagner, 
while occasionally reminiscences of other composers occur; but, 
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as a whole, Herr Humperdinck’s music is as original as it is 
melodious. The company selected to interpret his work is 
exceptionally good. Miss Marie Elba and Miss Jeanne Douste, 
in the title-parts, sing and act admirably; the Witch finds a 
most capable representative in Miss Edith Miller, while the 
remaining characters are more than efficiently sustained. In 
front of Hénsel and Gretel was performed Mozart’s youthful 
opera, Bastien and Bastienne, a pleasing little piece, principally 
remarkable, however, as the work of a boy only twelve years old. 


THE Tasoo. 


A Fantastic Opera in Two Acts. Libretto by Mason Carnes; music by Ethel Harraden. Produced 
at the Trafalgar Theatre, January 19. 


Papakaio .. ee Mr. Harry Pavtton. Whangayonda .. Miss.BerTHA MEYERS. 
maru.. ee Mr. WitFRED Howarp., Wattatauka ee Madame Amani. 

Ranoro “ oe Mr. Ketson TRUEMAN, Orama oe - Miss Lettie SeaRLE. 

Bigomoko .. a Mr. GreorGeE HuMpHERY. Pateena .. as Miss Nettie Murray. 

Septimus Octopus Kiwi .. oe ne Miss Do.otHy W1LMoT. 
Sh sie ae Mr. Frank Wyatt. | Vestids de Culteria 

Whangahia “s Miss Hevena Dat ton. | y Compania... M'ss Lizzie St. QuintEen. 

Whangathaia .. Miss Maup Mavupe. 


For fantastic, read crude and incoherent, and a tolerably fair 
idea may be gained of the new opera produced by Mr. Horace 
Sedger at the Trafalgar. Mr. Mason Carnes, the author, 
evidently combines the inexperience of the novice with the incom- 
petency of the ambitious tyro. His work is singularly inept, and 
presents that brilliant lack of wit which is typified by the 
expression lucus a non lucendo. That a manager of Mr. Sedger’s 
knowledge and observation should have been tempted to present 
it is simply one of those marvels the discovery of which is con- 
stantly upsetting the most carefully constructed theories regarding 
human perspicacity. To waste words upon so feeble a piece 
would be futile and uncharitable, particularly as the author was 
on the first night subjected to the roughest handling by an 
audience which, starting in a fairly good-natured frame of mind, 
ended by giving utterance to the exasperation provoked by the 
performance in terms more forcible than courteous. Nor is there 
much to be said in favour of Miss Ethel Harraden’s music, which, 
although displaying a certain facility for melodic expression, 
possesses neither originality nor dramatic significance. Despite 
the efforts of Mr. Harry Paulton, Mr. Frank Wyatt, Madame 
Amadi, Miss Lucy Searle, an agreeable new-comer, and Miss 
Lizzie St. Quinten, who rapidly danced and sang herself into the 
favour of the audience, the verdict of the public became, at an 
early stage in the proceedings, a foregone conclusion. The Taboo, 
consequently, has to be relegated to the category aptly indicated 
by its title. 

The revival of A Pair of Spectacles at the Garrick, which took 
place on the 17th ult., provides a welcome change from the 
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unwholesome sentiment of Slaves of the Ring. In the former, Mr. 
Grundy, as dramatist, is seen at his best, just as in the latter, he 
is at his worst. That the public fully appreciates the fact 
may be judged by the results obtained in each case. The genial 
humour and healthy tone of A Pair of Spectacles appeal to it with 
instantaneous effect, and are responded to by a running 
accompaniment of rippling laughter and applause. That an 
ideal performance is to some extent responsible for this may be 
urged. Mr. John Hare and Mr. Charles Groves are simply 
perfect as the Brothers Goldfinch, the cheery buoyancy of the 
one being as delightful as the brusque austerity of the other is 
superbly portrayed. Mr. Gilbert Hare’s finished sketch of Dick 
is also entitled to high praise. As Lucy, Miss Mabel Terry 
Lewis, the inheritor of a famous theatrical name, made a most 
promising début, and with a little more expression may be relied 
on to win for herself an enviable position on the stage. 





IN THE PROVINCES. 


Prominent among the provincial pantomimes this season is 
Cinderella at the Grand Theatre, Birmingham—the same Cin- 
derella that delighted Londoners so much at the Lyceum last 
year. Mr. Oscar Barrett has reproduced in Birmingham all that 
made his fairy extravaganza so popular a year ago. To under- 
stand its success there, one has only to recall the pretty scene 
in which Cinderella (gracefully played by Miss Georgie Esmond), 
surrounded by the child-fairies who have assisted her in her toilet, 
drives to the ball in a coach ingeniously lighted by electricity ; the 
ball-scene with its dazzling, yet harmonious wealth of colour ; 
and the impressive finale where Cinderella’s ball-dress fades away 
into her kitchen rags to the accompaniment of Mr. Barrett’s modi- 
fication of—dare we say parody upon?—Signor Mascagni’s 
famous intermezzo. The acting, if not so good as last year’s, 
still maintains a high level. Miss Cicely Richards is safe as the 
fairy godmother, and Miss Kate Chard resumes her part of the 
Prince with equal, if not better, success. An excellent substitute 
for Miss Brookes is Miss Florrie Harmon, who sings and dances 
with great verve. The comic element is supplied mainly by 
Mr. R. Courtneidge (Thisbe) and Mr. Reuben Inch. 

At West Hartlepool, early in the month, there was produced a 
new play adapted from the Génie et Désordre of the elder Dumas, 
by Mr. T. Edgar Pemberton, entitled Edmund Kean, Tragedian. 
It deals with supposed incidents in the life of the great actor. 
Mr. Pemberton has drawn rather more upon his invention than 
upon either Dumas or history. The first and fifth acts are 
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mainly his, and in the others the French dramatist has not been 
followed too faithfully. Kean first appears as a strolling player, 
and then as a London lion. An actor intrepid enough to under- 
take such a character has been found in Mr. Edward Compton, 
whose impersonation of the tragedian was decidedly effective. 
He found his best opportunity in the fourth act, where, as Hamlet, 
he gives us his idea of what Kean’s acting might have been. It 
is atelling scene, and was warmly received. The part of Edmund 
Kean was certainly too long, but this defect has already been 
remedied. The play will be well worthy of reproduction on the 
London stage. 





IN PARIS. 

The complaint of “ sterility” that is made in various quarters 
against French dramatic authors of to-day seems to be by no 
means unfounded. Month after month passes, and scarcely any 
pieces worth mentioning are produced at Paris theatres. Farcical 
comedies with the old, old intrigues, melodramas as crude and 
unsatisfying as ever, ‘‘ dramas’’ weak and poorly-written, these 
follow one another with mechanical regularity, the supply always 
equal to the demand ; but of plays that will live, of plays even that 
will run more than a poor half-hundred nights or so—of these there 
are none to be welcomed. Asin England, so in France, the advent 
of a new playwright who shall infuse new life into old themes, 
lead the drama into new channels, and surprise and charm the 
world, is awaited with patient hope. And France is even worse 
off than England, for is there not Mr. Pinero in London, a dra- 
matist of whom Paris certainly cannot produce the equal ? 

The past month has been even more unproductive of good work 
than usual. There is a new farcical comedy, Les Ricochets de 
VAmour at the Palais-Royal, which is amusing enough on time- 
honoured lines, and is well-written, too, MM. Albin Valabrégue 
and Maurice Hennequin having produced a work put together 
with the skill that comes of experience. There is no need to 
describe the plot. Jealousy and all sorts of mistakes committed 
in consequence are the foundation; details would only be weari- 
some. The piece is well played by MM. Milher, Calvin, and 
Hittemans, Miles. Marie Magnier and Depoix and Madame 
A. Lavigne. Madame Judic is leaving the Variétés and going to 
the Gymnase to play in the new piece by M. Jules Lemaitre, in 
which, by the way, M. Antoine, the late director of the Théatre 
Libre, will have an important part. At the Variétés, there- 
fore, the revival of La Femme a Papa, a fifteen-year-old 
piece by MM. A. Hennequin and Millaud, has special interest as 
being the last production in which Madame Judic will appear at 
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this theatre, for the present at any rate. It is an amusing 
farce, and is capitally played. Of course it is wildly extravagant; 
but the clever acting of Dupuis, Baron, and Judic carries it through 
triumphantly. Ibsen’s Enemy of the People was played recently 
for a short run at the Nouveau Théatre, and was singularly suc- 
cessful. Another Scandinavian drama, a piece by Herr Edward 
Brandés, of which the translation was entitled Sous la Loi, was 
given the other day at the Théatre d’Appel. This establishment 
is supposed to exist for the purpose of letting the public have 
opportunities to see plays by native authors that have been rejected 
by managers of regular theatres. Why a foreign piece of a type that 
is supposed to be popular among the “elect ” should be produced 
here, it is difficult to say. The audience was very small, and the 
representation was not particularly successful. Les Ruffians de 
Paris is the title of the latest Ambigu patchwork of old melo- 
dramatic characters and situations. The audience, on the first 
night, saw the humour of the scenes intended to make their flesh 
creep, and laughed heartily. One feels sorry for the actors in 
such a case, but the piece deserved no better fate. 

Just in time to be mentioned here, has been produced at the 
Odéon M. Frangois Coppée’s Pour la Couronne, a drama in 
verse, written so far back as.1887. The plot is constructed with 
skill, if not with great originality. Michael Brancomir, a Balkan 
chief of great distinction, has an ambitious wife, who urges him 
to become a candidate for the vacant throne of the Danube 
Provinces. Being passed over in favour of a rival, he is persuaded 
by Bazilide, and a secret agent of the Sultan disguised as a 
minstrel, to make an attempt to snatch the crown from the 
elected sovereign by betraying the country to the Turks, and 
reigning as a tributary prince. The action, it should be men- 
tioned, takes place in the fifteenth century, when the Turks were 
endeavouring to wrest the Danube Provinces from the Christians. 
Brancomir’s designs are discovered by a slave-girl, and revealed 
to his son, Constantine, who, finding entreaties useless, prevents 
his father from carrying them out by attacking and killing him in 
secret. The country is thus saved, but Bazilide, who is only the 
young man’s step-mother, discovers that her husband died by 
Constantine’s hand, and takes her revenge by producing the 
compact which Brancomir had made with the Sultan, and 
declaring that it was signed, not by the father, but by the son. 
Choosing rather to suffer than to bring disgrace upon his father’s 
memory, Constantine allows himself to be condemned to an 
ignominious and shameful death, from which he is only saved by 
the knife of Militza, the slave-girl, who, for love of him kills her- 
self at the same time, and so ends the play. It is an interesting 
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story that M. Coppée tells, and his verse, is, as always, fluent and 
graceful. Mlle. Wanda de Boncza added considerably to her 
reputation by her acting in the part of Militza. M. Fénoux 
(Constantine) and Madame Tessandier (Bazilide) were also 
noticeably excellent in a cast that is good all round. The pro- 
duction was a great success. 

Poor Raoul Toché, the clever author of a number of plays, who 
committed suicide a fortnight ago, was driven to take his life by 
an appalling accumulation of debts, which he had no means of 
liquidating. All his author’s rights were mortgaged, and his 
earnings as a journalist, though they were large, were not 
enough to enable him to live at so extravagant a rate as he had 
done for some years past. Toché was part author of the very 
successful Paris Fin de Siecle, which was seen in London a few 
years ago. 


IN BERLIN. 

The managers of the Berlin theatres have displayed very 
considerable activity during the past month, and a number of 
interesting plays have been performed in the capital. At the 
Schauspielhaus Der Kénigsbote (The King’s Messenger), a drama 
in three acts, by Adolf Wilbrandt, has been successfully produced. 

‘The scene is laid in Norway in the eleventh century, when King 
-Mlaf II. ruled over that country. This King had especially at 
theart the conversion of his subjects to Christianity ; but the 
Norwegians preferred their old gods, and stubbornly resisted all 
attempts to win them over to the new religion, a religion which 
they looked apon as weak and unmanly. The motive of the story 
is as old as humanity. Human love and human weakness are 
skilfully depicted, as well as the noble conduct of one of the 
characters, who sacrifices himself and his happiness rather than 
suffer his friend to undergo the consequences of an imprudent 
attachment to a king’s daughter. It is this splendid act of self- 
y#epunciation which strikes admiration into the hearts of the 
‘warlike Norwegians, who come to the conclusion that a religion 
‘which can develop in men such magnanimity, and arm them 
‘with such fortitude, must be superior to the pagan creed in which 
ithey have been born and nurtured. The Royal Theatre has 
‘witnessed an important production in Hebbel’s version of the 
Nibelungen stories. This dramatist has cast the precious 
Nibelungen traditions into a fine dramatic mould, and the result 
48 2 dyama requiring two days for its performance. It consists of 
= introductory act, Der gehornte Siegfried, followed by Siegfrieds 
“Yod; these two forming the matter of the first day’s performance. 
Kriemhilds Rache, the concluding and most difficult part of the 
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drama, is given on the second day. The whole is a most valuable 
contribution to the classics of the German stage, and forms a 
work of national importance. Georg von Omptedas, the gifted 
novelist, has been represented at the Lessing Theatre in a three-act 
play, entitled After the Maneuvres. The piece tells a depressing 
story of the conflict between two brothers (or rather, to render it 
less repulsive, step-brothers), the elder of whom is a lieutenant 
and the younger a sub-lieutenant in the army. The elder is 
compelled to be absent from home for several weeks during the 
manoeuvres, and leaves his young wife in the care of his step- 
brother, who remains behind owing to a riding accident. A 
guilty attachment springs up between the sub-lieutenant and his 
sister-in-law, and “ after the manoeuvres,” the man who has so 
flagrantly betrayed his trust becomes his own executioner. Der 
Kleine Mann (The Small Man), a farce, in four acts, by E. 
Karlweiss, produced at the New Theatre, is of Austrian origin. 
The small man is the working man whose vote has become so 
important a factor in deciding Parliamentary elections. The 
piece depicts the efforts of a wealthy manufacturer to get into 
Parliament by the aid of. the working-man vote. He succeeds, 
and no sooner is he elected than he treats with contumely the 
very men whom he flattered and courted a little while before. 
The election is declared to be invalid, and one of the working 
men, to whom the manufacturer is under special obligations, 
contests the seat on the second occasion in opposition to him, the 
result being that neither of them is returned. In this brief 
notice it is impossible to convey an adequate idea of the amount 
of fun which is obtained from an apparently slender plot; it 
must suffice to say that in Berlin, as in Vienna, the piece has 
proved very amusing, and has drawn large audiences. Mention 
must also be made of Gustav Davis’s Die Katacomben (The 
Catacombs), a farce, in four acts, produced at the Deutsches 
Theatre, which has met with great sticcess ; of Hin fideles Corps, 
the German version of A Gaiety Girl, at the Adolf Ernst Theatre ; 
of Sardou’s Gismonda, at the Lessing Theatre ; and last, but not 
least, of Signora Duse’s three performances at the same theatre 
before crowded and delighted audiences. 


IN VIENNA. 

Hinsel und Gretel, the popular fairy opera by Humperdinck, 
which has made a triumphal march through Germany, has been 
produced at the Court Opera House, Vienna. The story and the 
music are now familiar to English theatre-goers, and it is only 
necessary to record the fact that the success which the work has 
achieved elsewhere has crowned its performance in the Austrian 
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capital. A very amusing comic opera has seen the light at the 
Theater an der Wien, a house which for some time past has had 
anything but good fortune. The new piece is called The Test 
Kiss, the music being by the popular composer, Millécker, and 
the book by Wittmann and Bauer. Millécker has produced 
nothing since the appearance of his Jonathan, which can compare 
with The Test Kiss at least from the point of view of popular 
success. The scene is laid in Florence, but not a strictly 
historical Florence. This city was one of parties in the days of 
its pre-eminence. In Dante’s time the parties were named the 
Blacks and the Whites; in the Florence of the authors of The 
Test Kiss they are called the Foxes and the Wolves, and are 
distinguished by a difference in dress. The city is governed by 
an old and feeble duchess, who desires to marry her daughter to 
Prince Dietrich of the Palatinate. This will never suit the 
Foxes and the Wolves. They have hitherto been accustomed to 
the mild authority of a petticoat government, and the advent of 
a prince would mean the curtailing of their privileges and the 
punishment of their excesses. Accordingly, they are agreed that 
the marriage must be prevented. But how? ‘No marriage,” 
say the Wolves; and they concert a plan for the abduction of the 
princess. The Foxes, however, have another plan. They 
compose a song which catches the ear of everyone who hears it, 
and is soon being whistled, hummed, and sung throughout the 
city. It declares that the moment the prince’s lips touch those 
of a woman he will cease to be aman. The people are resolved 
to have no prince at all rather than one liable to lose his manly 
attributes on so slight a provocation. There is really some 
danger that the marriage will not take place. But the prince 
comes to the city in disguise, in the company of a humble but 
worthy peasant. As they enter the gates they detect the Wolves 
in the act of carrying off the hapless princess. Their valour 
saves her from the sinister fate designed by her enemies, and it 
is soon bruited abroad that one of the two strangers is Prince 
Dietrich himself. It is the peasant, however, who is believed to 
be the prince, and to whom special honour is paid. The princess 
has heard the song set going by the Foxes, and she is far from 
being desirous to marry a man over whom hangs so terrible a 
disaster. She, therefore, resolves that a dance shall take place 
during which all the partners shall embrace, and a merry and 
very pretty scene is enacted, in which the prince kisses the 
princess without any of the fatal effects so generally prophesied. 
The music is extremely bright and taking, and the whole operetta 
is graceful, pleasing, and provocative of mirth. Among the other 
plays performed in Vienna during the past month have been 
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Lessing’s Nathan the Wise at the Carl Theatre, and Shakspere’s 
Midsummer Night’s Dream at the Burg Theatre. 


IN ITALIAN CITIES. 


The Italian opera season has opened favourably, and in many 
cities the most popular works of Mascagni, Leoncavallo, and 
Massenet are being performed to crowded audiences. At the 
Scala, the event of the month has been the performance of the 
opera Sigurd, which has been succeeded by Massenet’s Manon. 
In the dramatic world there has not been much of interest to 
record. The Tarpeian Rock, by Francesco Bernadini, was 
successfully produced at the Lyric Theatre, Milan, and the author 
was called eight times before the curtain. The enthusiasm thus 
manifested, must, however, be attributed to some extent to the 
political complexion which the piece assumes in the present condition 
of Italian politics. The author depicts a patriot, the idol of his 
time, but one who has found means to compensate himself for his 
sacrifices, and not only his own, but also those of others who fell 
in the struggle for Italian independence, and thus were not able 
to obtain any reward save the glory of having died for their 
country. The hero of the piece has arrived at one of the first 
positions in the city in which he lives, but the doubt cast upon 
his integrity by a rival is sufficient to awaken suspicions, to pro- 
duce a demand for light upon the origin of his power and fortune, 
and to cast him down from the lofty moral pedestal upon which 
he has been placed by the love and respect of his fellow-men. 
Alarmed at the insistence of popular opinion on an inquiry, he 
asks the question, ‘‘ Who is there who to succeed has never made 
a bargain with his conscience?” C'est le premier pas qui coiite, 
says the old proverb; the first bargain having been driven, there 
is no difficulty about making another, and the man and his 
honour are lost. In vain does he have recourse to protests, duels, 
demonstrations contrived in his favour; inexorable Nemesis for- 
bids that the guilty shall escape, and the sentence must be 
executed. The unfortunate man poisons himself, and dies 
dreaming of the struggles of his youth. The Rights of the Soul, 
in one act, by G. Giacosa, which was first produced about a year 
ago at Verona, has been given at Milan at the Manzoni Theatre ; 
and the amusing Voyage of the Berberon Family at the Lyric, in 
the same city. Hauptmann’s Lonely Souls has also been per- 
formed. At Padua, The Voice of the Heart, a comedy in four 
acts, by the well-known socialistic comedy writer, Carlo Monticelli, 
was favourably received at the Garibaldi Theatre. This work, 
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which deals with social questions, was performed by the Zago 
company. 


e 


IN NEW YORK. 


The appearance of Miss Fanny Davenport in Gismonda at the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre has naturally excited much comment. 
Comparisons with Mme. Bernhardt were, of course, inevitable, 
and it is greatly to the credit of the American actress that she 
has come so well out of the ordeal. That she would fail in the 
fourth act—the scene in which Gismonda cleaves the skull of the 
witness of her dishonour and the would-be murderer of her child 
—was scarcely unexpected. In the other acts, however, Miss 
Davenport proved herself an able exponent of the part. Mr. M. 
McDowell, as Almeiro, was powerful without being theatrical. 
At Daly’s Theatre, Miss Ada Rehan, in the early part of the 
month, reappeared in her familiar part of Annis Austin in Lore on 
Crutches. Mr. Frank Worthing, fresh from the London stage, 
made a decided hit as Sydney Austin. Later, Miss Rehan was 
seen in The Taming of the Shrew. Upon her exquisite per- 
formance as Katherine there is no need to dwell. She seemed 
less at home in the first act of the play than in the remainder ; 
but that is explained by the fact that her powers lie more in the 
direction of high comedy than in drama. Petruchio was played 
by Mr. George Clarke, and Mr. Tyrone Power was specially 
successful as Christopher Sly. The Case of Rebellious Susan at 
the Lyceum has not been so well received as the prestige of its 
author would lead one to expect. The plot and the alleged 
vulgarity of some of the principal characters are the principal 
points fastened upon for adverse criticism. The acting, however, 
is praised without exception. Mr. H. Kelcey is the Sir Richard 
Kato—a finished yet not over-elaborated performance. Mr. 
Stephen Grattan and Miss Isabel Irving play the other leading 
parts. Mr. Wilson Barrett is appearing in his usual round of 
characters at the American Theatre with the emphatic success 
that invariably crowns his efforts. The Fatal Card, which has 
been eagerly looked forward to, has been produced with good 
success at Palmer’s Theatre. The best thing in itis the George 
Forrester of Mr. W. H. Thompson. Mr. R. A. Roberts also 
decidedly scored as Harry Burgess. A better selection for Gerald 
Austen might have been made, the present holder of the part, 
Mr. E. J. Ratcliffe, rendering it in a very commonplace style. 
Miss Amy Busby was not entirely successful as Margaret Marrable. 
Miss Adrienne Dairolles, quite the best actress in the cast, played 
the fiery-tempered Mercedes. 
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Echoes from the Green Room. 


Mr. IrvING was one of the house party invited by Sir Edward Lawson 
to meet the Prince of Wales and the Duke of York at Hall Barn, Beacons- 
field, early in January. 

Tue general interest excited by the production of King Arthur is 
illustrated by the number of leading articles in the provincial press on the 
subject. One of the best of these is contributed to the Liverpool Daily 
Post, apparently by Sir Edward Russell, a born dramatic critic. “There 
is a point,” he says, “to be settled about the new King Arthur. Is it 
poetry? This is important, not only in justice to Mr. Comyns Carr, who 
wrote it, but because it is of value to a country that there should be poets 
to write for its stage. Some of the criticisms have decided the matter 
very roughly—by derogatory assertion. Others by malapert citations, as 
if any play could or should be equal throughout, and as if all the characters 
must needs speak in the same lofty tone. A piece that is for acting in 
these days must be prepared with judgment and restraint, and Mr. Comyns 
Carr did not attempt to write a play that would be pronounced so poetical 
as to be unactable. But it is a worthy gratification to find that a dramatic 
author writing under stage conditions can respond to the demands of a 
high theme, and that his treatment of its episodes is noble enough to kindle 
critical admiration, while poignant enough to probe the heart. Some 
passages were given in the notice of King Arthur in our columns on Monday 
which vindicated the allegation that there was poetry in the play. It is 
not difficult to show ”—and the writer proves as good as his word—“ by 
further excerpts that the poetical quality is rarely absent when the episode 
warrants its presence.” 

Tue Saturday dinners at the Green Room Club were resumed for the 
present season on the 5th of January, Mr. Irving taking the chair. He was 
supported by Mr. Toole, Mr. Bancroft, Mr. Beerbohm Tree, Mr. Fred Terry, 
Mr. Herbert Waring, Mr. Comyns Carr, Mr. B. L. Farjeon, Mr. Delacher 
(the hon. secretary), and, indeed, as many members as the room could 
conveniently hold. Mr. Tree presided on the following Saturday. 

Mr. Oscar WILDE left for Algiers on January 17th, but will be back very 
shortly. He has supplied Mr. Alexander with a play that will follow, 
Guy Domville when Mr. Henry James's piece ceases to attract. If he 
has produced a work equal in merit to Lady Windermere’s Fan, which 
proved so successful at the St. James's Theatre a few years ago, Mr. 
Alexander may be congratulated. Some radical changes, by the way, were 
made in Guy Domville immediately after its production. The drinking 
scene in the second act was cut out bodily, and various emendations were 
made which had the effect of making the story clearer and of improving 
the piece altogether. Few who have seen it are likely to forget the delight 
of listening to Mr. James’s exquisite dialogue, the charm of Miss Marion 
Terry’s acting, or the beautiful stage pictures in which the action passes 
In spite of the fact that the majority of playgoers will always prefer 
“situation” plays like Zhe Masqueraders to such delicate workmanship, 
subtle character-drawing, and literary qualities as are to be found in Guy 
Domville, Mr. Alexander deserves hearty thanks for producing it. Mr. 
James should be encouraged to write more plays instead of being howled 
at by an ill-mannered gallery incapable of appreciating his work, and 
denounced for being too literary by the very critics in many cases who 
are always clamouring for the union of literature and the stage. 
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Just before the first performance of Guy Domville, we hear, Mr. Alexander 
received a telegram as follows: “With hearty wishes for a complete 
failure.” Altogether, there is no reason to doubt that a dead set was 
made against the piece from the rising of the curtain. 

Mr. BEERBOHM TREE, with his wife and Mr. Lionel Brough, left Liver- 
pool on the 16th January for New York, where he had to appear on the 
28th. On the eve of his departure he was entertained at the Savoy Hotel 
by a large gathering of well-wishers, Lord Russell of Killowen presiding. 
The Prince of Wales wrote to express the hope that Mr. Tree would 
have a prosperous voyage, a successful tour, and a safe return. 

Ir an American paper may be trusted, Mr. Sydney Grundy has confessed 
to an intimate friend of his that it took him just two weeks to plan, write, 
and finish The New Woman. He has never met any new woman, and the 
only knowledge he possesses regarding her existence has been gathered 
from the so-called “ modern” and “ up-to-date ” novels. 

No, Signor Verdi will not write again. He would like to give us a 
Romeo and Juliet or a King Lear, but the material part of the work 
would be too much for him at his age. “It is finished for me,” he says, 
“quite finished. I wrote my last note in Falstaff. I shall not do anything 
else. Rest is all that is left to me.” 

“Dr. MackenziE, Principal of the Royal Academy of Music, is the seven- 
teenth musician on whom a knighthood has been bestowed during the 
present reign. The list is made up of the names of Sir Henry Bishop, Sir 
George Elvey, Sir Michael Costa, Sir Julius Benedict, Sir William Sterndale 
Bennett, Sir Robert Stewart, Sir John Goss, Sir Herbert Oakeley, Sir 
George Macfarren, Sir George Grove, Sir Arthur Sullivan, Sir John Stainer, 
Sir William Cusins, Sir Charles Hallé, Sir Walter Parratt, and Sir Joseph 
Barnby. 

One of the many compliments showered upon Miss Nethersole in the 
United States has been an invitation to lunch at the White House. 

Mr. anp Mrs. W. S. GruBert have left their delightful Harrow home for 
a cruise in the West Indies. 

Mrs. Lanetry has been having avery successful tour in the United 
States. She will take her company round the provinces in the spring 
before beginning another American engagement. 

It is good news that the Court Theatre is soon to re-open with a play by 
Mr. G. W. Godfrey, in which both Mrs. John Wood and Mr. Arthur Cecil 
will appear. It will be like old times come back again. 

THE controversy aroused by John-a-Dreams may not yet be at an end. 
Mr. Haddon Chambers will publish the play before long, probably with an 
argumentative preface. 

One phase of Mr. Irving’s many-sided character is well brought out in 
an article in the Weekly Sun. Unlike Macready, he “has a deep and abiding 
belief in the serious responsibilities of the dramatic artist. He worships 
his art with a single-minded devotion which, combined with his extra- 
ordinary personality, has done more than all his histrionic achievements, 
striking as they are, to impress the public mind with the gravity of his 
calling. He is never weary of claiming for the drama a recognised place 
amongst the graces of a liberal education. He is quick to resent any slur 
upon it asa personal injury. He has advocated a municipal theatre, less 
apparently because he believes in the esthetic genius of town councils than 
because he craves for some formal recognition of the play as part of the 
national life. To the “Cinderella of the Arts,” as he has called the drama, 
he shows all the loyalty of a knight-errant to the damsel in distress. 
His gauntlet is hung, so to speak, on the front door of the Lyceum, and 
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he lies in wait, armed cap-a-pie, for any rash roysterer who may be 
tempted to speak slightingly of the lady.” 

Nort a few of our readers will share the deep regret we feel in announcing 
the death of Mr. Alexander Keys Moore, the able, unassuming, and amiable 
editor of the Morning Post. For some time it had been evident that he 
was physically unequal to the strain involved in his work. In him, there 
can be no doubt, the drama had an earnest and discriminating friend. 
Successful at Oxford, he came to London about seventeen years ago to 
push his fortunes as a journalist, and contracted what proved to be a life- 
long friendship with Mr. Beerbohm Tree before the Jatter thought seriously 
of making the stage his profession. For some time they were neighbours 
in Clifford’s Inn, Fleet Street. Mr. Moore—familiarly called ‘A. K.”— 
was a member of the committee of the Green Room Club, and one of his 
most constant habits, his nightly task over, was to look in there to smoke 
a cigar, relate the latest news, and give utterance to his convictions asa 
rational Conservative. He was only forty-two years of age when the end 
came. 

Mr. Royce Carteton, who has just died, had for some time past been a 
member of Mr. Willard’s company. Asa character actor he was remark- 
ably clever, and had long been favourably known to London audiences 
One of his principal successes was achieved in the character of “ Professor” 
Dethic, in Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s Judah. When Mr. Willard was in 
London last year, Mr. Carleton played one of the two amusing Scottish 
peasants in 7'he Professor's Love Story. He will also be remembered as the 
Blifil in Mr. Thorne’s production at the Vaudeville of Mr. Buchanan’s 
adaptation of Jom Jones. Medicine once claimed him for its own, but 
without success. 

TuHeE marriage of Lord Francis Hope and Miss May Yohe is announced 
as having taken place in November last. 

Tue news of the death of the widow of Charles Fechter recalls to mind 
a painful incident in his life. Kleonara Rabut appeared at the 
Comédie Frangaise in 1835, and, leaving that theatre shortly afterwards, 
identified her name with many striking parts. At the height of her fame 
she married Fechter, then comparatively unknown, and by him had a son 
and a daughter. In 1874, when his brilliant success in London was at an 
end, he went through the ceremony of marriage at Philadelphia with an 
American actress, Miss Price. ‘ Our union,” Madame Fechter remarked in 
a letter, “ was long happy, but is now broken.” 

Little Eyolf, Henrik Ibsen’s latest play, which has been translated by 
Mr. William Archer, and published in book form by Mr. Heinemann, is a 
much better and more intelligible piece of work than its immediate 
predecessor. Zhe Master Builder, it was generally agreed, was an 
allegory pure and simple, though what the inner meaning of it was few 
people--not even the most hardened Ibsenites—were able to discover. 
Little Lyolf is realistic rather than allegorical, but one character—a 
mysterious Rat-wife--is apparently intended to be a symbolical figure. 
She is a kind of female Pied Piper, and appears at the door of Allmers, the 
principal character, and his wife, asking whether she can rid their house of 
any “gnawing things” that may trouble them. The “gnawing things” 
that mar their happiness are not unfortunately to be driven away so easily 
as rats. Their only son, Eyolf, is adored by his father, who devotes his 
whole life to the lame, delicate little fellow. The mother cannot bear to 
share the love of her husband, even with her own son, and takes no pains 
to conceal her jealousy. Naturally, the relations between husband and 
wife are becoming more and more difficult. But the sudden death of 
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Eyolf—who is enticed to the water by the Rat-wife and drowned—is such 
a shock to both that they are brought nearer together ; and the play 
closes, leaving it to be supposed that they will dewote themselves to good 
works, and live in the future at any rate, more happily than they have 
done in the past. 


SucH a rough outline of the plot can only give the barest idea of the 
story that Herr Ibsen has worked out with marvellous skill, considering 
the nature of his material. There are passages of great power and intensity 
in the piece, and one or two of the scenes between the unhappy pair rise to 
a height of tragic force that few writers of the day could equal. But, on 
the whole, the impression that the play leaves upon the mind is not at all 
a pleasant one. The apparent delight the Norwegian author takes in 
insisting upon the grosser sides of human nature (this trait has crept out 
in many of his previous works, though, perhaps, it has never been so 
repulsive as in this case) detracts from the dignity of the work, and adds 
nothing to it that from any conceivable point of view, can make it 
stronger, either as a study from life, or as a piece of theatrical workman- 
ship. No one endowed with dramatic instinct could read the play without 
feeling that there are in it many passages which, adequately interpreted, 
would be singularly effective on the stage; but it may well be doubted 
whether it would, taken as a whole, act any better than it reads. 

“Tue spirit of Litt/e Zyolf, with its final aspiration ‘towards the peaks, 
towards the stars, and towards the great silence,’ has a real kinship,” an 
acute and well-known critic writes to us, “ with the spirit of that immortal 
passage in the 7'empest, ‘Our little life is rounded with a sleep’ ; there is 
something of the resignation of this philosophy in Ibsen’s story of the 
cripple boy whose troubles end so early, of the passionate amorous mother 
and duty-bound father, and their struggle ending in a saddened peace. 
Mournful as it is, this is certainly the most beautiful of its author’s later 
works, and perhaps the most truly characteristic.” 

Mr. HEINEMANN, the publisher, has just issued through Mr. John Lane 
the play which he wrote for the Independent Theatre Society, and which 
the Lord Chamberlain refused to license. There are only four characters 
in the piece, yet the action, very slight in itself, is protracted through 
three acts. The dialogue, of which there is a great deal too much, is not 
at all exhilarating, and often descends to triviality. The plot has little to 
recommend it. It turns upon the disgraceful doings of not very interesting 
people, and the frankness of the dialogue is—well, remarkably frank. As 
a play The First Step would have little chance of success. Treated as 
literature, it is not altogether without merit ; but Mr. Heinemann is likely 
to find his time better occupied in publishing books than in writing them. 

M. Saint Saéns is wintering in Algiers, where he will complete the late 
Ernest Guiraud’s Frédégonde et Brunehaut. 

Mourmors as to the long intervals between acts in Paris are beginning to 
be heard there. Among others M. Sarcey has taken up the subject. 
“On one occasion,” he said, “I studied the audience during the entr’actes ; 
I saw only bored and impatient faces. Managers seek the reason for the 
preference that the crowd gives to the inanities of the café-concerts. One 
of the reasons—for there are several—is that the café-concert has but 
one entracte between the two parts of its programme, and that this 
entracte, the length of which is advertised in advance, never lasts 
longer than ten minutes. The attention of the audience is held in 
expectancy, and it is occupied without cessation. I am convinced that 
one of the motives that keeps a numerous public loyal to the Comédie 
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Frangaise is that the entractes are very short. It is objected that time is 
required for the stage-hands, the coifeur, the dresser. But in London 
scenes are moved, wigs are adjusted, and costumes are changed all in afew 
minutes. The consequence is that they have an audience there that is 
neither impatient nor in an ill-humour.” 


A Bust of Mlle. Raucourt, who died in 1815, is to be placed in the foyer 
of the Comédie Frangaise. 


MapaME ReEJANE will appear in the United States next spring in 
Madame Sans-Géne. 


First-NIGHT judgments have again become a topic of discussion in New 
York. “I care little for the attitude of the first-nighters,” said a manager the 
other day, “for it is as likely as not to bea delusion andasnare. Give me the 
opinion of the second or third night audience, composed of persons that go 
simply to obtain enjoyment. That is worth more in forming correct esti- 
mate of the value of what you have got than all the applause and all the 
froth of the first-nighters.” 

THERE is a curious little “note” in a recent number of the Worth 
American Review on “Women and Amateur Acting.” Fannie Aymar 
Mathews, the writer, takes a gloomy view of the effect that this “ modern 
fad,” as she calls it, has upon amateur actresses. “ It can show us a clique 
of young women scattered all over the country whose style is bizarre, 
whose manners are meretricious and unwomanly, whose atmosphere just 
hesitates at the threshold of that which is presumed to be a monoply in 
another quarter, and whose lives, hopes, and aims are certainly unwhole- 
some.” It is admitted that “amateur acting pur et simple is a charming 
amusement, an inspiriting diversion ;” but now “it has ceased to be an 
amusement, and has hecome, paradoxical as it may sound, a literal pro- 
fession.” It is against the love of notoriety that impels young women 
to take part in theatricals that the writer protests in a vein of bitter 
almost savage, denunciation. If such a protest is needed, well and good; 
“more power to her elbow.” But is it needed? Certainly not, su far as 
one can judge in this country. 


Many of the dramatic critics in New York, like those of Paris, are com- 
plaining of the long waits between the acts. In some instances they seem 
interminable. At the Fifth Avenue Theatre, for instance, on the occasion 
of the first night of Miss Carrie Turner, there was a delay which one 
newspaper put at three-quarters of an hour between two acts. By that 
time the impression of the story made in the preceding act had been 
almost entirely effaced, the audience was ill-humoured and restless, and 
the best efforts of the people on the stage and of the dramatist had been 
rendered valueless. At the Opera House, two entr’actes, added together, 
took up an hour and ten minutes, and at twelve o’clock the second 
act of the opera had just been finished, and the people went away 
yawning to bed. 

THE Second Mrs. Yanqueray has been produced with no little 
success in Melbourne. Naturally enough, its bearing aroused a good 
deal of controversy, in which the Rev. George Walters, the leading 
Unitarian minister in Australia, took a prominent part. “If,” he wrote to 
one of the papers, “the lesson of The Second Mrs. Tanqueray is lacking 
in morality, then so also must be the sublime story of Him who said, 
‘Neither do I condemn thee; go and sin no more!’ But, while granting 
that there are other lessons to be learned from this play, the chief lesson 
impressed upon my mind and heart is this—the lesson of gentleness towards 
frailty, and of pardon for the repentant sinner. As the curtain falls for 
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the last time, we see the young girl, the ‘Saint’ Ellean, fainting with 
terror from having discovered the suicide of her step-mother, and exclaim- 
ing, ‘If only I had been more merciful !’ How many of our self-righteous 
Pharisees might thus exclaim, as they look upon the miseries and sorrows 
which they have intensified by their misdirected zeal and passion, and 
their cold-blooded Pharisaism, which they mistake for piety. I believe 
the influence of this play will be for good upon all those minds that 
are capable of receiving good influences. If Christianity be of any 
value, and if there is yet virtue in the lessons of the Great Teacher, 
any sermon or book or stage play which teaches mercy, gentleness, 
charity, and forgiveness must be, in the very highest and best sense, 
moral—yea! even religious.” 


THE production of King Arthur, and the fresh interest that it must arouse 
in the Arthurian legend, ought to send a good many readers to the 
original English version of the series of tales embodied, not only in the play, 
but also, of course, in the “Idylls of the King.” Of Sir Thomas Malory, 
the author of the version known as “ La Morte Arthur,” very little is known. 
He is said to have been a Welshman, though there is no evidence to support 
a theory which may be due to his choice of subject. But while his descent 
and personal history are hidden in the mists of time, the most important 
fact about him—-that he was one of the writers who founded a noble 
English prose style—is fortunately well known. No prose work on so 
large a scale as his had been undertaken before his time, and “ La Morte 
Arthur” did much to encourage the writing of fluent and nervous English. 
Sir Thomas Malory’s materials came from various sources —mostly French. 
Taking a number of Gallic romances, such as the “ Romance of Merlin,” the 
“Romance of Lancelot,” and the “ Romance of Tristan,” along with “ La 
Morte Arthure,” from which he borrowed his title, he wove them ali together 
into a harmonious and connected whole, using also certain English poems, and 
interpolating here and there, wherever it seemed necessary, a good deal of 
original matter. 


The first edition of the book was published by Caxton in 1485. Caxton 
himself states somewhere that he was “enprised to imprint a book of the 
noble histories of King Arthur and of certain of his knights, after a copy 
unto me delivered, which copy Sir Thomas Malory did take of certain 
books of French, and reduced it into English.” Of this first edition, only 
one perfect copy exists, and this is in the possession of an American lady, 
residing in Brooklyn. There is a copy in the Althorp Library, which is now 
housed at Manchester, but of this, eleven leaves are missing, and have had 
to be supplied in facsimiles. The work was reprinted by Wynkyn de Worde 
in 1498, and again in 1529. Of late years, several modern and compara- 
tively cheap editions have been issued, and it is now well within the reach 
of most readers, who, even if they cannot afford to purchase a copy, will 
find it in every library that has any claim to possess a representative 
collection of masterpieces of English literature. 


Sir Thomas Malory did not escape the reproach of immorality, so often 
hurled against the romancers of his time. It was Roger Ascham, the 
friend and tutor of Lady Jane Grey, who openly attacked “ La Morte 
Arthur” onthe ground of its lewdness and evilinfluence. “The whole pleasure 
of the book,” he declared, “ standeth in open manslaughter and bold bawdry 
: . Those be courted the noblest knights that do kill most men without 
any quarrel, and commit foulest adultery by subtlest shifts.” But the 
accusation did not carry much weight, and was soon forgotten, as it 
deserved to be. 





